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It is the aim of this paper to show the importance of 
ethnology, and especially of recent developments of that science, to 
history. During the last ten years there has been in progress, 
rudely hindered but not stopped by the war, a movement which 
has brought the two disciplines into much closer relationship 
than would have been possible under the conditions which guided 
the study of ethnology twenty or thirty years ago. At this more 
remote period anthropology—I use the term anthropology ad- 
visedly—was wholly under the dominance of a crude evolutionary 
standpoint. The aim of the anthropologist was to work out a 
scheme of human progress according to which language, social 
organisation, religion, and material arts had developed through 
the action of certain principles or laws. It was assumed that the 
manifold peoples of the earth represented stages in this process 
of evolution, and it was supposed that by the comparative study 
of the culture of these different peoples it would be possible to 
arrive at the laws by which the process of evolution had been 
directed and governed. It was assumed that the time-order of 
different elements of culture had been everywhere the same ; that 
if matrilineal institutions preceded patrilineal in Europe and Asia, 
this must also have been the case in Oceania and America; that 
if cremation is later than inhumation in India, it has also been 
later everywhere else. This assumption was fortified by attempts 
to show that there were reasons, usually psychological in nature, 
according to which there was something in the universal con- 
stitution of the human mind, or in some necessary condition of 
the environment, or inherent in the constitution of human society, 
which made it necessary that patrilineal institutions should have 
grown out of matrilineal, and that inhumation should be earlier 
than cremation. Moreover, it was assumed as a necessary part 
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of the general framework of the science that, after the original 
dispersal of mankind, or possibly owing to the independent evolu- 
tion of different main varieties of Man, large portions of the earth 
had been cut off from intercourse with others, so that the process 
of evolution had taken place in them independently. When 
similarities, even in minute points of detail, were found in these 
regions, supposed to have been wholly isolated from one another, 
it was held that they were due to the uniformity in the con- 
stitution of the human mind which, working on similar lines, had 
brought forth similar products, whether in social organisation, 
religion, or material culture. 

The adherents of the recent movement to which I have 
referred regard the whole of this construction with its main 
supports of mental uniformity and orderly sequence as built upon 
the sand. It is claimed that there has been no such isolation of 
one part of the earth from another as has been assumed by the 
advocates of independent evolution, but that the means of naviga- 
tion have been capable, for far longer periods than has been 
supposed, of carrying Man to any part of the earth. The wide- 
spread similarities of culture are, it is held, due in the main, if not 
wholly, to the spread of customs and institutions from some centre 
where the conditions have been especially favourable for their 
development. 

If there has been such spread of culture, it is evident that 
the process of development must have been far more complicated 
than is supposed by the advocates of the older evolutionary view. 
There is reason to believe, indeed, that the process has been 
exceedingly complex : that when customs are carried from their 
original home to other parts of the world, few of them survive 
unchanged, but suffer profound modification, some in the 
direction of progress, some in the direction of degenera- 
tion, and some in a direction which can hardly be described 
in terms either of progress or decay. We of this movement 
believe that many customs which were once supposed to be the 
products of a simple process of evolution among an isolated people 
have in fact behind them a long and tortuous history. It is held 
that the first task of the ethnologist is to unravel this history, 
and in consequence the name we have chosen for our school and 
for our methods is that of “historical.” We speak of the move- 
ment as belonging to the historical school of ethnology, and of our 
method as the historical method, in place of the older school and 
method which are often styled evolutionary. This latter term 
is not satisfactory, for it is far from necessary that a follower 
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of the historical method should be an opponent of evolution. 
The German historical school are such opponents of evolution, 
but this is very far from the position of English ethnologists. 
Our quarrel with the older school is that it regarded as simple 
what is very complex, and tried to reach by a short cut a goal 
which will only be attained when we have learnt the mutual inter- 
relations of a vast number of separate paths along which Man 
and his culture have travelled. Put briefly, we believe that it is 
necessary to determine what has happened before we proceed to 
the task of trying to discover how it has happened and to formu- 
late the laws which have determined the course which the social 
activity of Man has followed. The relations between “the what ” 
and “the how” are often complex, and speculations about “the 
how” may often be useful in deciding “what” has happened, 
but the adherents of the new movement style their method his- 
torical because they regard the discovery of what has happened 
in the past to the various peoples of the earth as their primary 
aim and as a necessary preliminary to the further task of dis- 
covering the laws, and especially the psychological laws, by which 
the historical process has been directed. 

I propose in this paper to illustrate the kind of process by 
which the ethnologist is trying to determine what has happened 
in the past to the rude peoples he studies and to raise the ques- 
tion whether he is justified in his presumption that his method is 
worthy of being regarded as a method of history. 

The first point to notice is that, as a rule, the ethnologist has 
to discover the past history of peoples who have no written docu- 
ments of any kind, and whose oral traditions are so blended with 
features obviously mythical in character that it needs a special 
discipline to distinguish the degree of their historicity, or, indeed, 
in many cases to decide whether they have any historical value 
at all, It is already being found that, where native traditions 
seem to record historical events, the conclusions drawn from them 
are in agreement with those reached through other lines of evi- 
dence, but it is better as a method of investigation to ignore 
tradition at first and base preliminary conclusions on evidence of 
other kinds. The problem, therefore, with which the ethnologist 
is confronted is whether it is possible to discover the past history 
of a people who have no written documents of any sort and whose 
oral traditions are of such a kind that at present it is safest to 
ignore them. 

I shall now sketch briefly the general lines upon which I 
believe the problem can be solved. The chief instrument is one 
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which I have elsewhere! called the method of ethnological 
analysis, and the second volume of the book which I have, perhaps 
presumptuously, called The History of Melanesian Society,’ is 
an attempt to apply this method of analysis. In this book I have 
attempted to analyse the highly complex mass of customs and 
institutions which make up the present social culture of the 
Melanesian people and to distinguish the various strands out of 
which it has been formed. This culture may be likened to a richly 
patterned texture starting with an indigenous element comparable 
with the warp of the social loom. To this have been added at 
different times wefts of various kinds, each furnished by an immi- 
grant culture. The first weft formed with the indigenous warp 
a texture in which each of the elements largely lost its individu- 
ality and came to form part of a pattern in which it is not possible 
to detect the elements by other than a special process of analysis. 
Later immigrant influences added new wefts to the texture, 
increasing the complexity of the pattern and adding to the 
difficulty of analysis. 

In my study of Melanesian culture I found reason to believe 
that the first introduced weft had formed with the indigenous 
warp the special kind of social structure known as the dual 
organisation. In this form of society the community is divided 
into two moieties standing in such a relation to one another that 
&@ man of one moiety is compelled by social custom to marry a 
woman of the other, the children of the union belonging to the 
mother’s moiety. To this relatively simple social texture there 
was added later another and more complex weft which gave to 
Melanesia the secret organisations which form so characteristic a 
feature of its society. The use of monuments of stone, the cult 
of animals, and the desiccation of the dead in connection with 
these organisations further led me to the view that this later 
weft had given to the Melanesian texture the megalithic art, the 
totemism and the preservation of the dead which are present, 
though often in a form not at once obvious, in so many parts of 
Melanesia. The process of analysis next led me to detect a weft 
which in the more northerly parts of Melanesia had brought the 
special kind of warfare known as head-hunting together with a 
developed skull-cult, the regulation of marriage by kinship, pile- 
dwellings, plank-built canoes, and other special arts and crafts. 
Still later had come another weft which introduced the practice 
of cremation associated with a home of the dead in the sky and 
a form of totemism in which the totems are birds. 


1 Rep. Brit. Assoc., Portsmouth (1911), p. 490, or Nature (1911), vol. Ixxxvii, 
p- 356. * Cambridge, 1914. 
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Finding it necessary to have names for the various hypo- 
thetical peoples whom I thus supposed to have contributed to the 
complexity of the Melanesian texture, I was led to choose as the 
marks or symbols of two of them the substances by which mental 
activity is stimulated. In the southern parts of Melanesia the 
people drink kava, while in the north the place of kava-drinking 
is taken by the practice of chewing betel-mixture. The use of 
kava is intimately associated with the secret societies, and I was 
therefore led to regard this substance as the mark of the founders 
of these societies, and chose the “kava-people” as their designa- 
tion. I found reason to believe that in the north kava had once 
been used, but had been displaced by betel. Associating this 
practice with the introducers of head-hunting, I chose the “betel- 
people” as a name for this element of the Melanesian population. 
The process of ethnologica] analysis having led me to distinguish 
these two main wefts in the Melanesian texture, it became my 
task to distinguish, in the highly variegated pattern presented by 
Melanesian culture, the elements which belonged to these two 
influences, the culture of the kava-people taking up by far the 
greater part of my attention. 

I shall not attempt to illustrate the principles which underlie 
this process of analysis by means of the strange and unfamiliar 
cultures of Melanesia. I propose to illustrate them by imagining 
the experience of a Melanesian who sets out for Europe to test 
the principles by which the history of his own people has been 
formulated. On reaching our continent he will discover the 
presence of writing and printing, but, recognising that 
these arts are strange to him, he will decide to ignore them. 
Moreover, investigation will show that the oral traditions of 
Europe have been largely influenced, if not wholly determined, 
by these arts, and he will thereupon decide to ignore everything 
that he hears about past history and trust wholly to the objective 
evidence provided by the study of language, social organisation, 
religious belief and ritual, and the material sides of life. I shall 
imagine a Melanesian trying to discover the past history of our- 
selves on exactly the same lines, and by exactly the same methods, 
as those which I have employed to determine the history of his 
people, putting wholly on one side those instruments of research 
which are provided by literary documents, whether manuscripts, 
books, coins, inscriptions, or of any other kind. 

Before I enter upon this task it will be well to mention certain 
principles which guided my work in Melanesia, and have also 
been used in ethnological analysis elsewhere, especially in the 
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work of W. J. Perry in Indonesia.’ The first of these principles 
is that of common distribution. When certain elements of 
culture are found in association with one another in several 
localities, we regard this as a ground for assigning the associated 
customs, institutions, and material objects to one culture, and 
if the associated elements have no necessary connection with one 
another, as, for instance, is the case with megalithic architec- 
ture and sun-cult, we assume that this association, which is 
meaningless in its present area of distribution, came into existence 
elsewhere and reached its present home by transmission. 

A second principle is that of organic connection. When two 
elements of culture are found to be so closely associated with one 
another that they form constituent parts of one organisation, it 
is assumed that they belong to the same culture. Thus, if 
megalithic monuments and sun-cult are found to occur as ele- 
ments in the ritual of a secret society, this is regarded as evidence 
that they belong to one culture, and if the formule of the ritual 
of the society are in a language different’ from that of ordinary 
life, we have a case in which the principle of organic connection 
points, not merely to transmission, but to the original home of 
the language as the region from which the transmission has 
taken place. f 

A third principle is only a special case of the second, but it 
is so important that it deserves special mention. I have called 
this principle that of “class-association.” In many parts of the 
world there is reason to believe that certain social classes or 
sections of the community represent, and are descended from, 
settlers from outside. In Polynesia, Melanesia, and Indonesia 
there is reason to believe that the ruling classes are the 
descendants of later settlers, while the general mass of the popu- 
lation represent the inhabitants of the country before these 
settlers arrived. If an element of culture is found to be especially 
associated with one or other class, it is, according to the principle 
I am now considering, assigned to the people whose culture is 
represented by the class in question. Thus, when I find that 
the chiefs of Polynesia practise desiccation or other form of pre- 
servation of the dead, while the commoners inter their dead in 
the sitting position, I infer that these forms of disposal of the 
dead belong to two different peoples. -In this case I infer that 
the desiccation of the chiefs is the later, and interment in 
the sitting position the earlier, practice. Mr. Perry has found 
this principle also to hold good in Indonesia, where the association 


+ The Megalithic Oulture of Indonesia, Manchester, 1918, 
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of the cultural use of stone and the sun-cult with the chiefs has 
been held greatly to strengthen the argument based on common 
distribution that these two elements of culture were introduced 
by one and the same people. 

Each of these three principles standing alone may be subject 
to exceptions, but when all three point in the same direction, it 
is possible to assume, with a high degree of confidence, that 
associated elements of culture were introduced by one and the 
same people. 

Let me now assume that my Melanesian, inspired by these 
principles, sets to work in Europe. He will spend much time 
collecting, by means of the phonetic system he had used in 
Melanesia, specimens of the languages of all the nations he visits, 
making at the same time a general survey of their religions, their 
social order, their arts and crafts, but always ignoring anything 
which brings him into too close contact with ideas derived from 
written or printed documents. He will soon discover that he has 
undertaken a task far more difficult than that which had been pre- 
sented by the culture of his own and neighbouring peoples. The 
main cause of this difficulty is the far greater uniformity of belief 
and custom in Europe than in the archipelago where his own 
methods had been devised. This greater uniformity is largely 
due to the fact that he is now dealing with a continent, with 
greater facilities for the spread of culture and for the smaller 
movements which have occurred, even in Melanesia, as incidents 
of the intervals between the main migrations. He therefore 
looks around for some region where it may be possible for him 
to apply his principles with greater prospect of success, and for 
this purpose he chooses two largish islands with several small 
out-liers which lie at the western extremity of Europe, trusting 
that the preliminary survey he has carried out upon the con- 
tinent will help him in his task of applying the method of 
ethnological analysis to the British Isles. 

Before he sets to work in earnest he will survey the geo- 
graphical relations of the region he has chosen. He will note 
that there are only a limited number of directions by which 
foreign influence is likely to have come. Though it is possible 
that migrants may have reached Britain across the Atlantic, he 
will probably conclude that any influence of this kind has been 
recent and of no great importance. He will look to the North 
Sea and the English Channel as the two chief avenues of approach. 
He will bear in mind, however, the possibility that mariners 
coasting the western shores of Europe may have reached Ireland 
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and the southern shores of England, or, continuing to hug the 
coast on reaching Cornwall or Wales, may have passed north as 
far as the Hebrides or the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

On making a preliminary survey he will find a most dis- 
appointing uniformity in the social organisation upon which the 
ethnological analysis of his own country has been largely based, 
and he will therefore decide to turn his attention in the first 
place to language. 

The first rough survey will show the wide presence of one 
language spoken with a high degree of uniformity among the 
ruling classes and with great dialectical variations among the 
ruled, especially among those who follow the occupation of agri- 
culture. At the western and northern parts of the islands he 
will find another group of languages widely different from any 
he had met on the continent, except in Brittany, though with 
certain points of similarity to other of the continental languages. 
He finds these aberrant forms of speech in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Scotland, in Ireland, and in Wales, while the place- 
names of Cornwall show that people speaking a language of this 
family must have had a vast influence in this outlying corner of 
Great Britain. It is just possible that he may be so fortunate 
as to meet some old man who when a boy spoke to Dolly Pen- 
treath before the last speaker of the Cornish language was interred 
in a graveyard of Penzance. 

He will note that these languages, which the more educated 
of the people call Celtic, fall into two distinct families. He will 
be especially interested in their: evidence of the interchange of 
“p” and “q” with which he is already familiar as one of the 
most useful linguistic distinctions of Melanesia.! His familiarity 
with this criterion will at once lead him to assign these two 
branches of the Celtic tongue to two influences which he will 
speak of as the “p” people and the “q” people. The geo- 
graphical position of these languages in districts most remote 
from the main direction of migration will lead him to the view 
that the “p” and “q” peoples represent early inhabitants who 
have only been able to preserve their language in the moun- 
tainous regions of the western and northern parts of Great Britain 
and in the remote Ireland. This distribution will lead him to 
formulate the working hypothesis that the Celtic languages belong 
to an early period of British history, and represent the language 
either of early immigrants or of the aborigina] inhabitants. The 


1 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885. Of. W. H. R. 
Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii., p. 470. 
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existence of two distinct branches of the family will incline him 
to the former of these alternatives. 

On turning his attention to the more widely diffused language, 
he will find that it has a complex character and can be analysed 
into two chief components, one resembling the language of 
France and more remotely those of Spain, Italy, and Roumania, 
while the other element bears the closest affinity to the languages 
of Holland, Scandinavia, and Germany. On applying the prin- 
ciple of class-association, he will find that the speech of the ruling 
classes especially shows this complex character, while the dialects 
of the subject agricultural population are largely free from the 
features which have apparently been derived from France, their 
vocabulary consisting chiefly of words of the kind he will assume 
to have come across the North Sea. In the eastern districts of 
Scotland and in the Orkney and Shetland Islands he will find 
an especially close relation to Scandinavia, but will be puzzled 
by the presence of terms for certain objects, such as “carafe,” 
agreeing so exactly with words of France that he will conclude 
they are derived from some French influence of a kind different 
from, and probably later than, that which has given its French 
characters to the dominant language of England. Applying his 
class criterion in the same way as in Melanesia, he will assume 
that of the two elements into which the English language can 
be analysed that allied to French, being especially prominent in 
the language of the ruling classes, is the later, and the other 
element the earlier. 

He will thus reach a provisional scheme in which Great Britain 
and Ireland had been reached by three main immigrant waves, 
the earliest of which had itself a double character. He will find 
it convenient to have names for the carriers of the three 
languages. In Melanesia he has become accustomed to use names, 
already mentioned, taken from the substances by which the 
people stimulate their mental activity. When speaking of the 
hypothetical peoples who have entered into the composition of 
his own race, he is accustomed to speak of the kava-people and 
the betel-people. It will therefore be natural to him to look to 
similar substances as the source of names for the constituent 
elements in the population of Britain. He will find one drink 
widely diffused and used by all classes, but the Celtic origin of 
the word by which it is universally known and the association 
of its two varieties with Scotland and Ireland will lead him to 
connect it with the earliest stratum of the population. He will 
avoid all the sources of confusion from which we suffer so badly 
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when we talk of the Celts by adopting the term “whiskey people ” 
for the earliest group of settlers to which his analysis has led 
him. In seeking names for the two later immigrant peoples he 
will note that, though the use of beer is widespread, it is the 
chief, and often the only, drink of the lower, and especially of 
the agricultural, classes, while the use of wine is definitely con- 
fined to the ruling classes. He will therefore be led to use the 
term “beer-people” and “wine-people” for the elements of the 
population which we are accustomed to call Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman. He will decide, at any rate provisionally, to use the 
terms “whiskey-people,” “beer-people,” and ‘“wine-people” for 
the three main elements to which he has been led by his 
philological analysis. 

I believe that my Melanesian ethnologist, through the study 
of the elements of culture associated with the ruled and ruling 
classes, would be able to discover in large measure the nature 
of the relations between the three peoples. I must content myself 
with an example from a subject which takes the foremost place 
among the instruments of ethnological analysis in Melanesia. 
On studying the British terms of relationship, our dark-skinned 
ethnologist would find that they fall definitely into two groups. 
Certain terms, such as father, mother, brother, and sister, evi- 
dently belong to the beer-people, while the words uncle, aunt, and 
cousin are as evidently derived from the language of the later 
wine-people. He will be at first puzzled by the terms for relatives 
separated by two generations which consist of words of the beer- 
people modified by the prefix grand-, seemingly derived from the 
wine-people. These terms belong to the descriptive class, which 
always forms a difficult problem, and my Melanesian philologist 
will for the present put them on one side. Confining his atten- 
tion to the other terms, he will conclude that the relationships 
of uncle, aunt, and cousin are denoted by words belonging to the 
wine-people because this people produced some modification in 
the social order which led to the need for new terms for these 
relationships. As his prejudice against printed documents forbids 
him to have recourse to the Anglo-Saxon language, he will be 
driven to help of other kinds. He will remember having been 
greatly impressed by a feature of the nomenclature of relation- 
ship in Germany, a country where the beer-people are pre- 
dominant. He had found in general use two words for uncle, 
“Oheim” and “Onkel,” the latter of which is evidently the 
French word with very slight disguise. There were also two 
words for aunt, “Tante” and “ Base,” though the latter word is 
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often applied to other relatives. Here, again, one word is evi- 
dently French in origin, and in correspondence with his experience 
in the British Isles he had found that these words allied to French 
were especially prominent in the language of the ruling and more 
cultured classes. He had also found, when talking to some of 
the older people of Germany, that “ Base” was especially used for 
the father’s sister, who was thus distinguished in nomenclature 
from the mother’s sister, for whom there was a different term— 
“Muhme.” Similarly, he had found, though more rarely, that 
some old people used the word “‘Oheim ” especially for the mother’s 
brother, and called the father’s brother “Vetter,” a word used by 
the majority of the population for the cousin. Among these old 
people of Germany the Melanesian philologist had thus found 
the distinction in nomenclature between the father’s brother and 
the mother’s brother, and between the father’s sister and the 
mother’s sister, which is so fundamental a feature of his own 
system of kinship. Since the older German words are evidently 
related to the language of the beer-people of Britain, he will infer 
that at one time this people distinguished the brother and sister 
of the father from the brother and sister of the mother. He will 
assume that the existing language of Great Britain denotes the 
uncle and aunt by terms derived from the speech of the wine- 
people because the older distinction became meaningless as the 
result of changes in the social order brought about by the influence 
of these settlers. If, owing to social changes coming about under 
the influence of the wine-people, the older distinction became 
meaningless, it would be natural that new terms for relatives, 
formerly distinguished but now classed together, should be taken 
from the language of the. immigrant people by whose influence 
the change had been made. In Melanesia the distinction of the 
brother and sister of the father from the brother and sister of the 
mother is closely connected with the clan-organisation, and my 
Melanesian ethnologist cannot but regard these features of our 
nomenclature of relationship as evidence of a clan-organisation 
as part of the social system of the beer-people which disappeared 
under the influence of the wine-immigrants. He will find support 
for this early existence of a clan system in the presence of an 
organisation, though of a very aberrant kind, which goes by this 
name in Scotland, and he will detect some traces of a similar 
organisation in Ireland under the name of “sept.” Moreover, he 
will note the rare occurrence in England of a word “sib,” prob- 


+ I am indebted to Professor Breul for valuable information concerning the 
use of these terms, 
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ably related to the “sept” of the Irish, which is used in a manner 
very suggestive of the wide extension of relationship which is so 
characteristic of the clan-organisation. 

This brief illustration by means of certain features of our own 
language is exactly on the same lines as those which I have used 
in my analysis of Melanesian culture. You will have noted that 
the processes inferred by the Melanesian ethnologist, such as the 
time-order assigned to the three chief constituent elements in 
the population, are as we know them to have been from our docu- 
ments, and when our ethnologist overcomes his horror of literary 
sources he will find that the words of the Anglo-Saxon language 
denoting kinship exactly correspond with his hypothesis. The 
documents of this language will show that those who spoke it 
distinguished the brother and sister of the father from the brother 
and sister of the mother, just as he had been led to infer from 
comparison with the linguistic variations of Germany. He will 
find even that the names which, following the fashion of 
Melanesian ethnology, he has chosen for tlie three hypothetical 
peoples correspond with the truth, whiskey, beer, and wine being 
the characteristic beverages of the people we are accustomed to 
call Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman. 

It would hardly be fair to give only this comparatively easy 
and straightforward example of the process of ethnological analy- 
sis. I should like briefly to relate a more difficult example, one 
in which the Melanesian ethnologist may be in great danger of 
going astray. When he turns his attention to religion he will 
find that the Roman Catholic cult is especially strong in those 
parts of Ireland where the old language is spoken, and that this 
form of religion occurs widely in the mountainous districts of 
Scotland, where another variant of the ancient language is spoken. 
He may be led to connect the Roman Catholic religion with the 
“q” branch of the early inhabitants. He will be puzzled 
to find that in Wales the Roman Catholic religion is not 
only absent, but that the religious beliefs of the people are in 
the liveliest opposition to it, while in England Roman Catholicism 
occurs among the ruling classes rather than among the ruled. 
He will find that some of the most powerful of the ruling families 
of England practise the religion which has close ties with the 
religion of Italy. On the other hand, the strong Roman 
Catholicism of Brittany will again suggest the connection of this 
form of religion with the early inhabitants, but in this case with 
the “p” branch of this people. He will be still more puzzled 
by finding that one section of the dominant Church of England, 
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which is. especially associated with the ruling classes, practises a 
ritual and holds beliefs hardly to be distinguished from those of 
Roman Catholicism, thus apparently confirming the evidence 
already collected which seems to connect this form of religion 
with the wine-people. All these anomalies of distribution will 
prevent him from adopting the conclusion, to which he was at 
first inclined, that the Roman Catholic religion is connected with 
the earlier inhabitants of the islands, and he will turn to the 
principle of organic connection in order to clear up the difficulties 
exposed by the study of distribution. He will find that a language 
which seems to be an archaic form of the speech of Italy is used 
in the verbal ritual of the Roman Catholic Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the comparative study of ecclesiastical 
architecture will also correct his first tendency to assign so early 
a date to this form of religion. His Melanesian experience will 
have led him to attach immense importance to the conservatism 
of religious ritual, and the use of what he would call an Italic 
language as the medium of Roman Catholic ritual would lead him 
to connect this form of religion with the wine-people, a conclusion 
supported by the use of wine in the central mystery of the religion. 
Moreover, on inquiry, he will find that the verbal ritual of the 
dominant Church of England is in many respects identical with 
that of Roman Catholicism, except that English is used as the 
medium in place of the archaic Italian. Inquiry will show that 
the very puzzling resemblance in the manual ritual, and especially 
in the vestments, of one section of the dominant Church is the 
result of a movement which has taken place within the memory 
of living inhabitants. He will have no hesitation in correcting 
his earliest impression, and conclude that the Roman Catholic 
religion belongs to the latest, and not the earliest, of the three 
main migrations into Great Britain. 

I must be content with these examples of the method of 
ethnological analysis, by means of which I believe that it is pos- 
sible to formulate the past history of a people who have no 
literary documents. I may now consider briefly how such a view 
of “history” differs from the discipline which ordinarily bears 
that name. I may refer first to its generalised, impersonal, and 
even, in many cases, its abstract character as compared with the 
concreteness of the history which is based on literary documents. 
Such a history as that of Melanesia hardly contains a personal 
name and hardly an account of transactions taking place between 
persons to which any historical value can be attached. Recent 
investigation has shown the historicity of persons of Egypt and 
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Crete who were once supposed to be wholly mythical, and it is 
possible that the persons of the rude legends of Melanesia once 
really existed, and that some day we may be able to assign to 
them transactions which are inferred through the method of 
ethnological analysis. This is unlikely, however, and it is possible 
that, except in the case of quite recent events, we shall always 
have to be content with a history devoid of transactions between 
persons to whom we can refer by name. 

Another difference is in the nature of its chronology. It will 
already have become apparent that the method of ethnological 
analysis is largely concerned with what I may call relative 
chronology as distinguished from absolute or numerical chron- 
ology. One of the chief aims of the investigator in the examples 
I have given has been to place events in chronological order, but 
in this study he would be satisfied if he succeeded in reaching 
conclusions which enabled him to say that one influence or one 
form of custom or institution preceded or succeeded another in 
order of time. Taken alone, without the aid of literary remains, 
the method of ethnologicai analysis is helpless before the task of 
formulating a numerical chronology. It is unable to say whether 
an influence reached Melanesia, or whether an institution arose 
as the result of that influence, a thousand years before or a 
thousand years after the central point of our own chronological 
system. It is another matter, however, when we bring the results 
reached by the unaided method of ethnological analysis into 
relation with those reached by the study of literary documents. 

I will take an example from Melanesia. The distribution of 
the practice of cremation in this region and the nature of the 
features of culture with which it is associated lead me to place 
it among the latest elements of culture which reached that region 
before our own arrival. If we can assign an approximate date 
to this introduction, we shall be provided with a later limit for 
all the movements earlier than that which brought the practice 
of cremation. It is fairly certain that all the main influences 
which have reached Melanesia have come from Indonesia, or have 
passed through this region, to which we must therefore look for 
light concerning chronology. The Indonesian evidence points to 
cremation having been brought from India, almost certainly by 
the migration which we know from literary sources to have taken 
place about the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. If this be 
accepted, we can place the introduction of cremation into 
Melanesia as later than the sixth century a.D. It is therefore 
probable that interment in the sitting position and mummifica- 
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tion, which the process of ethnological analysis assigns to earlier 
immigrant influence, took place before this date, but there is one 
consideration which introduces an element of doubt. Literary 
evidence tells us with great probability when cremation reached 
Indonesia, but it cannot tell us when it set out upon its further 
journey to Melanesia. We have evidence that movements of 
culture were still in progress when we first became acquainted 
with Melanesia, and are indeed continuing their progress up to 
the present time. It is possible, though, for reasons I cannot con- 
sider now, it is unlikely, that the practice of cremation may not 
have passed to Melanesia until centuries after it had become a 
settled feature of Indonesian culture. It is further possible that 
there may have been a similar delay in the transmission of some 
of the earlier cultures. We cannot conclude that every element 
of culture which reached Indonesia before cremation passed on 
to Melanesia before the introduction of this method of disposing 
of the dead into Indonesia. 

I have dealt at length with the feature of chronology because 
it furnishes a good example of the inexactness which must prob- 
ably always be a feature of the history which is capable of 
formulation without the aid of literary records. This form of 
history must always be on broad lines, and will fail to deal with 
the personal relations which give to the study of history so much 
of its interest and charm. It may be noted, however, that the 
general tendency of recent movements in history has been in 
this direction. Every year more and more attention is being 
paid to the history of institutions and ideas, while the personal 
relations and details of the transactions between individuals and 
nations are coming to be of less interest in themselves and are 
regarded as material by which broader and more general issues 
can be reached. If ethnological analysis of the kind I have 
attempted to describe is deemed worthy of being admitted as 
an instrument of history, and its conclusions worthy of a place 
among its data, it will only serve to accentuate a movement 
which is already evident in the recent progress of the subject. I 
have supposed that a relative absence of definiteness must always 
be features of the history of peoples who have no written records, 
but it must be remembered that the whole movement is at 
present very young and that the method of ethnological analysis 
of rude culture, as I have described it, is not yet ten years old, 
and that even this brief life has been rudely chequered by the 
losses and accidents of war. It may be that I have been unduly 
depreciatory, and that the new movement, going hand in hand 
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with archeology and with the older methods of history, may be 
found capable of far greater exactness than I have supposed. It 
is certainly too early to estimate how great may be its contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the past. 

It is interesting to note how closely the views here put 
forward concerning the nature of ethnological research agree with 
those of the late Professor Maitland, especially as expressed in 
his paper on “The Body Politic.”' In that essay Maitland stated 
his belief that “by and by anthropology will have the choice 
between being history and being nothing.” * Moreover, he illus. 
trates his theme by the same examples as those chosen by myself, 
and objects, just as I have done, to the assumption that there 
has been a universal order of development from mother-right to 
father-right. The school of ethnologists to which I belong, whose 
attitude I have tried to illustrate, have made the choice which 
Maitland predicted. W. H. R. Rivers. 


1 Collected Papers, Cambridge (1911), vol. iii, p. 285. 2 Op. cit. p. 295. 














MACHIAVELLI AS POLITICAL THINKED 


The name of Machiavelli is probably better known than that 
of any political thinker with the exception of Aristotle and Plato. 
Yet this notoriety was won by a little pamphlet which can be 
read in two hours, to which he himself only attributed a tran- 
sitory importance, and which, according to Hume, contains 
nothing which everybody did not know already. Machiavelli 
wrote much else—a treatise on Livy, a long history of Florence, 
a novel, plays, diplomatic reports, and private letters. Few 
besides hardened historians or inquisitive men of letters ever look 
at these. I should doubt if 5 per cent. even of this enlightened 
audience ' have read through the Discourses upon Livy, upon which 
the writer expected his fame to rest. The Prince, and The Prince 
alone, has given him immortality. Since it was first printed, 
it has been the theme of volume upon volume in every European 
language; it is the subject of warm controversy to the present 
day. The literature, in fact, has become so vast that in an hour's 
space I can only flutter across the characteristics of the book, the 
origins of its composition, and the secret of its interest. 

Machiavelli was born in 1468 and died in 1527. The year 
1512 marks a conveniently sharp line between the two aspects of 
his career. From 1496 he had been the highly-placed, hard- 
worked Civil Servant, Secretary to the Ten, the Committee for 
Military and State Affairs. After the fall of the Republican 
Government inaugurated by Savonarola, and the return of the 
Medici to Florence, he was excluded from political life, and 
relegated to his little, very countrified estate at San Casciano. 
Here he had only too much leisure for his active tastes, and here 
he read and thought and wrote. Fortunately, from time to time 
he enjoyed the stimulus of the most cultivated set in Florence, 
which met in the beautiful Rucellai Gardens, and discussed the 
drafts from which his works were later published. Late in life 
he was reconciled to the Medici and commissioned to write his 
history of Florence, leading up to the glorification of that House 

Sharp as the contrast is, the first period had an immediate 
influence upon the second. The official had accumulated the 


1 This paper was read at University College, London, on March 4, 1920 
No. 18.—voL. v. a 
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evidence upon which the philosopher’s conclusions were based. 
His experience for a public servant of no great family had been 
extraordinarily wide. He had been sent, not indeed as ambas- 
sador, but as observation officer to France, to Germany—that is, 
to Switzerland and the Tyrol—to Cesar Borgia, to Julius II. He 
took a principal part in negotiating the surrender of rebellious 
Pisa after the wearisome war of fifteen years. Above all, he had 
shown some practical ability in initiating and organising a native 
Florentine militia which was to replace unreliable auxiliaries 
and corrupt condottieri. The militia, by running away from 
Spanish regulars at the storming of Prato, had really caused their 
founder’s fall, but the civilian was justly proud of his military 
achievement, which was indeed the key to his future writings. 

With most men study precedes experience ; by Machiavelli ex- 
perience was applied to study. After his disgrace he could devote 
his time to the ancient historians, whose works had always excited 
his interest, e.g. during one of his missions he wrote with urgency 
for a copy of Plutarch’s Lives. Many of you have read the letter 
which tells how, after a sordid and squalid day, he puts off his 
dirty, muddy clothes, dons royal robes and enters the courts of 
the great ancients, holds converse with them, and feeds on the 
food which alone is for him, and for which he was born. In 
those four hours he forgets his worries, he fears not poverty, 
has no dread of death, is all absorbed in those classic authors. 
Machiavelli was too industrious to be content with reading, which 
is the easiest form of indolence, or even with thinking, which by 
itself is barren; he must needs be doing, and the only activity 
possible was to write. He settled down to a commentary on the 
First Ten Books of Livy, because he saw in the Roman 
Republic the ideal State, well-balanced as between the classes, 
possessing in the consulate an element of efficient monarchy, and 
above all so fully armed that it was able to compass the unity 
and peace of Italy. Italians were after all Romans; could they 
not revert to their original principles, could not a model republic 
be revived on the old Roman model? ‘To this commentary he 
gave the title of Discourses on the Decades of Titus Livy. 

What was Machiavelli's aim in writing the Discourses? Much 
the same as that of Aristotle in writing the Politics; though he 
took a different way of reaching it. Both strove to discover the 
ideal form of government ; with both, the practical test was stabi- 
lity, for in Italy, as in Greece, the lack of stability had been the 
fatal flaw. Aristotle’s method was the analysis of all existing 
forms, nor did he despise that of ideal systems such as Plato’s. 
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Machiavelli was too pessimistic for the former process, and too 
practical or sceptical for the latter. Contemporary Italy was too 
corrupt to offer any gleam of light, with the exception of Venice, 
but her constitutional excellence was in his opinion outweighed 
by her vicious military system. He did, indeed, turn to France 
as presenting in her Parliament a model of justice, and once to 
England to praise her exercise of arms in time of peace. He had, 
however, this advantage over Aristotle, that there was a long his- 
torical past behind him. There is a universal tendency to look 
back upon the past as a golden age, or at least a superior age. 
Thus then Machiavelli, as Dante, being Italian, looked back to an 
age when Italy was really great, with this difference, that Dante 
idealised the Empire, and Machiavelli the Republic. Machiavelli 
was a republican by instinct and profession, and was not wholly 
disillusioned by the calamity of the Florentine Republic. His 
remedy was in politics, as in religion, in law and medicine, to 
revert to first principles. St. Dominic and St. Francis had for a 
time stayed the corruption of Christianity by restoring the 
ordinances of its founder. Machiavelli would do the same for the 
State by minute research into the history of the greatest republic 
that had as yet existed, that of Rome. Petrarch, he would have 
said, had made a fundamental error in drawing a hard-and-fast 
line between ancient and modern history. Roman history was 
not merely a collection of interesting incidents, useful only for 
rhetorical ornament; it was for those who read it with insight 
(sensamente) an infallible lesson for the present. In the State as 
founded by Romulus and continued by Numa he found good arms 
and good religion. These were the irreducible minima. Without 
good arms you could never have good laws, without religion good 
arms would only end in anarchy. On the foundations laid by the 
Monarchy the Republic built up the Roman State. 

If Machiavelli was so deeply interested in the Roman Republic 
and its possible adaptability to existing Italian needs, why did he 
suddenly turn from it to compose The Prince, the very negation of 
a republican system and having no relation to pree-Imperial Rome? 
The immediate reason, perhaps, was that he was out of work and 
poor; his active mind longed for exercise, and his material 
instinct for the flesh-pots of Florence. The natural, the inevitable 
recourse was to a patron. ‘There seemed no more chance for the 
Republican government that had been overthrown ; Machiavelli's 
late chief, Piero Soderini, had been led weeping from the Palazzo 
by four young aristocrats, and was now an exile at Ragusa. The 
Medici were firmly in the saddle at Florence, with the good- 
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natured Giuliano as their representative, while his brother Leo X. 
supported him with all the power of the Papacy. If Machiavelli 
had personal feelings of hostility, it was rather to the aristocrats 
who had betrayed the Republic than to the Medici who took 
advantage of the treason. After all, Machiavelli had not been one 
of the rulers of the State, but a mere employé. Why should he not 
be as useful to a new prince as the Kaiser’s minister, Dr. Solf, to 
a new Republic? Guicciardini later adopted the same course, and 
his defence applies to Machiavelli. 

This is the material, external side of the question, which makes 
The Prince a livre de circonstance, a personal bid for office. But 
there is more than this. Machiavelli had a gospel to preach, that 
of Italian liberty. He had seen with his own eyes his country 
disgraced and destroyed by French, Germans, Swiss and 
Spaniards. If Venice with all her power had been overthrown, 
what chance could there be for Florence, which without ruinous 
foreign aid could never even have recovered her own rebellious 
city of Pisa? Italy had sunk so low that to be freed she must be 
re-created. For creation Machiavelli always held that individual 
energy was essential; a State must be started on its course by a 
personality, a Romulus, a Moses, a Theseus, a Cyrus. He could 
not even conceive of the French institutions, which he admired as 
a model of constitutionalism, as being a growth; for him they 
were the conscious work of some unknown founder in the past. 
Here, then, comes in the individualism which is so prominent a 
feature in the Italian Renaissance. But also, as a clever and ex- 
perienced bureaucrat, he had acquired the cult of efficiency. He 
must regretfully admit that democracy, as far as he knew it, was 
abandoned to the cult of inefficiency. In Italian city states 
Republican constitutions had almost all given place to despotisms, 
because this was the sole refuge from the anarchy of faction. The 
Golden Ambrosian Republic of Milan, which had started with 
such bright hopes, had split into fragments the great Visconti 
State, the nearest approach to unity that Italy had known, and had 
ended in an orgy of mob rule and fallen a prey to an efficient 
soldier. The Savonarolist Republic of Machiavelli’s own day had 
shared the fate of that of Milan, and yet she had in Savonarola 
her individual creator, her prophet, her Moses; but then he was 
inefficient, because he was unarmed. Even Venice, admittedly 
the best model of the mixed state for which Machiavelli had been 
searching in the Discourses, had failed in the supreme test of war. 

At such a crisis could his patriotism be content with the arid 
and stale discussion of Aristotle’s analysis of constitutions handed 
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down from generation to generation and reaching him, not through 
the original, but through Polybius? Might he not exclaim with 
Pope : “For forms of government let fools contest, whate’er is best 
administered is best”? The times needed a creator who must be 
efficient, and, to be efficient, must be armed. With such an one 
he had been brought into close contact; during his mission to 
Cesar Borgia he had won his favour, received his confidence ; 
this was the most exciting episode of his life. Cesar had actually 
created a new considerable state, which might, thought Machia- 
velli, have been a nucleus for a united Italy ; he had got rid of his 
mercenary captains, and rendered himself less dependent on his 
French auxiliaries by the introduction of national service, from 
which Machiavelli had copied his own scheme. Cesar had, in- 
deed, failed, but this, thought Machiavelli, was due to an accident, 
his own illness at the moment of his father’s death. He must 
then find a replica of Cesar, of whom he writes, “I should not 
know what better precepts to give to a new prince than the ex- 
ample of his actions.” “I shall never hesitate to quote Cesar 
Borgia and his actions.” For his replica of Cesar, Machiavelli 
naturally turned to the ruler of his own state. Italy could not be 
united by a Florentine Republic ; it might be by a despot working 
from Florence as his base. The popular house of Medici, backed 
by the power of the Papacy, stood surely a better chance than the 
hated alien house of the Borgian Pope and his bastard. When 
Giuliano died, Machiavelli transferred the dedication to his 
nephew Lorenzo, who had more youth, more violence, more ambi- 
tion. Lorenzo took no notice of the disgraced civil servant’s 
brochure, and Machiavelli’s sole reward for his trouble was a 
reputation enviable or unenviable with posterity. 

By my title I have begged the question whether Machiavelli is 
a political thinker, but I suppose that any man who really thinks 
much upon politics, and does not merely think that he thinks, may 
claim the designation. Can we place him a stage higher and call 
him a Political Philosopher? This implies originality, construc- 
tive power and method. Where then is his originality? Why has 
he been called the founder of a new epoch in political science, the 
first philosopher since Aristotle and Plato? Why, again, has he 
been singled out as being pre-Baconian? Bacon himself has sup- 
plied a partial answer in what may be called a grace to be repeated 
before sitting down to a feast of Machiavelli's works : Gratias aga- 
mus Machiavello et hujus modi scriptoribus qui aperte et indissi- 
mulanter proferunt non quid homines facere debeant sed quid 
faciant. In Bacon’s opinion he discredited the utopia ; he certainly 
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caused a reaction against the formal panegyric, the formal diatribe, 
the literary stock-in-trade of the Renaissance, which devoted its 
talents to form rather than to thought. His conclusions were 
founded on facts, on personal observation and historical analysis. 
His method has been called inductive—historical is a better phrase, 
because in so huge a field as that of politics induction must be so 
incomplete as to be almost worthless. In his own words, “T have 
thought fit to follow the actual truth in my subject rather than an 
imaginary view of it. Many have imagined republics and prin- 
cipalities which have never been seen or known to exist in reality, 
for there is so much difference between how one lives and how one 
ought to live, that he who leaves what is actually done for what 
ought to be done is learning the means to his ruin rather than to 
his salvation, for a man, who under all circumstances wishes to 
make what is good his object, must necessarily come to ruin 
among so many who are not good.” Politics, that is, must be 
studied by and for themselves, they must not be confused by 
ethics or religion. Historical his method certainly is. From the 
lessons of Roman history he laboriously feels his way towards the 
formation of a model republic, for The Prince he selects his 
instances partly from the Roman empire and the Macedonian 
monarchy and the tyrants of Sicily, partly from his own ex- 
perience of Cesar Borgia. The third work of the trilogy, the 
Arte della Guerra, is, as has been admirably shown by Mr. Burd, 
almost a cento of quotations from classical authors artistically 
woven into a treatise half military, half political. 

At times, however, the uncomfortable question arises: Is his 
history always apposite, and, if not, what is the value of the lesson 
to be learnt from it? Guicciardini’s critical faculty at once 
fastened upon a flaw. “ How greatly do those deceive themselves, 
who at every word quote the Romans. It would be necessary to 
have a state under the same conditions as was theirs, and then 
to govern on that model; but when the respective characters are 
out of all proportion, the attempt also is as much out of all 
proportion as it would be to set an ass to run a horse race.” 
Machiavelli in other words does not always argue in pari materia. 
If only he had left Rome alone and put side by side with Cesar 
Borgia, as he very occasionally does, the despots of Milan, 
Verona, Padua or Rimini, The Prince would have been a precious 
handbook of Italian medieval history, worthy of being set side 
by side with Aristotle’s Politics, the very grammar of Greek 
history. Guicciardini’s criticism might be carried further still ; it 
might be argued that Machiavelli’s conclusions rest not always on 
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proofs but on authority, that a text of a Latin author counts 
as much to him as a text of scripture to Dante and his 
contemporaries. 

Hence the extraordinary contrast between the sagactty bred 
of experience in the Florentine Chancery, and ripened by diplo- 
matic opportunities at home and abroad, and the plagiarist 
commonplace derived from solitary study of moralising historians. 
The pedant and the politician were never so curiously blended as 
in Machiavelli. 

And yet, further still, is there not in Machiavelli’s political 
works an element of the utopia, an imaginary ideal state, ideal 
not indeed for the governed but for the government? “It is 
an unsafe thing,” says Harrington, writing on Machiavelli, “to 
follow fancy in the fabric of a commonwealth.” 

I need not dwell on other faults of Machiavelli, on his frequent 
contradictions, on his using the self-same fact to prove two 
opposite conclusions, on his somewhat shameless selection of his 
evidence, of which I will give a single instance. In pushing his 
military hobby to its extreme, he says that every successful ruler 
must be a soldier, leaving out of sight Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who 
was far nearer giving unity to Italy than Cesar Borgia or Fran- 
cesco Sforza, or Charles V., the most successful king of France, 
who spent his time on his knees rather than in the saddle. These 
latter faults are natural, for Machiavelli was writing with a view, 
not to abstract philosophical truth but to practical politics, and 
what political writer does not pick his instances and doctor his 
statistics? But also this predisposition to formulate, according to 
his favourite phrase, “‘a rule which never or rarely fails” is a defect 
of his quality, of the piercing vision which looks through and be- 
hind the facts to principles. He clutches at principles, and is too 
impatient to collect its proofs. 

Machiavelli was always searching for method but never quite 
found it. His want of scholarship made him uncritical as to his 
sources and to the conclusions to be drawn from them. Method, 
after all, is the instrument of constructive power, and of this he 
had but little. The form of the Discourses, it is true, being a col- 
lection of notes on chapter by chapter of Livy, did not lend itself 
to construction, though he might derive therefrom some general 
principles of interest. The Prince is more compact, it has some 
sort of plan, but the scheme has little originality and no complete- 
ness, it is little more than a series of maxims for government by 
force or fraud derived from the existing or historical despotic 
state. As a work of philosophy, it cannot be compared with the 
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Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio, or even with the De Monarchia of 
Dante. It is not even an utopia, because this is a constructive 
work of the imagination, even as a political philosophy is that of 
the intéllect. An utopia, such as that of More, or of Campa- 
nella or Butler’s Erewhon, professes to picture the whole frame- 
work of a dreamland people. No one can claim this for The 
Prince, though it has been called an utopia not for the governed, 
but for the government. There is, however, in an utopia an 
element of prophecy, looking forward to a future better than the 
present or the past. Machiavelli was no prophet, unless a prayer 
for Italy’s unity, when it was quite impossible, constitutes a 
prophecy. In this there was no originality, for poets had sung of 
it; rulers before his day, such as Gian Galeazzo, had thought it 
almost within their reach; and many, among them Machiavelli 
himself, feared in his own time that such was the deliberate aim 
of Venice. 

Machiavelli’s insight, acute as it might. be, was confined to 
facts, to specific objects. He was too short-sighted for distances, 
he had no sense for atmosphere. Even while he wrote, there 
were great, if distant, events in the far East and West which 
would reduce to yet lower insignificance the petty States 
of Italy, which were all his world; there were movements of 
thought, which long before his death would shake all Europe, but 
all these were outside his focus and foreign to his feeling. The 
Prince gives no real evidence of constructive power whether 
philosophical or imaginative. The realisation of his scheme would 
have been a mere mechanical extension of a faulty system from 
one territory to another until his buckram hero misgoverned the 
whole of Italy. 

How is the more fundamental weakness in Machiavelli’s philo- 
sophical structure to be explained? I think by his belief in the 
theory, common in his day, of an historical cycle ; there is always 
a definite amount of evil and of good in the world, neither more 
nor less ; a given nation never stands still, it is always ascending or 
descending, but cannot escape from the cycle, cannot in fact 
progress. ‘Thus, it is often said that Machiavelli had no idea of 
progress, of evolution, which is the cardinal feature of most 
modern political science. Thus revival takes the place of reform, 
whether political or religious. As St. Dominic and St. Francis 
reverted to the practice of the early Benedictines, and the spiritual 
Franciscans to that of St. Francis, so the Italian politician must 
hark back to the system of his forefathers, the ancient Romans. 
Yet, even so, he is not quite logical, for he seems to think it im- 
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possible that this latter goal should ever be really reached. Italy, 
the corruption of the world, was obviously at the bottom of the 
wheel, and Machiavelli despairs of her ever reaching the top. This 
is what is called Machiavelli’s pessimism, which is at once 
historical and ethical. He was a disappointed man, had seen little 
of the better side of human nature, his own moral standard was 
distinctly low. For him, men were by nature bad and not good ; 
if ever they were good, it was because they were forced to be so; 
“of men, speaking generally, it may be said that they are un- 
grateful, fickle, deceitful, cowardly, greedy ; as long as they are 
getting anything out of you, they offer you their blood, their 
goods, their lives, their children, when the need seems far distant, 
but when it is near at hand they turn against you.’’ The people 
being bad, the ruler cannot be good, for to be good would be his 
ruin, the ruler must be what his subjects make him, he must have 
no good faith, no mercy, no scruples, no half-measures ; he must 
be beast as well as man, fox as well as lion, must pretend to be 
what he is not, and pretend not to be what he is. He may 
have personal virtues or vices, but he must select from each 
category those which will not prejudice his power. The 
people, bad as they are, for selfish reasons, would like their prince 
to have all the virtues. So he must appear peaceful, faithful, 
humane, honest, and, above all, religious. The most successful ruler 
of his time was Ferdinand of Aragon, who used religion to justify 
all his enterprises, however cruel. The cant of Ferdinand, the 
force of Borgia, are the essential qualities for all rulers to acquire. 
It must be noted that this doctrine is preached by Machiavelli, not 
only in The Prince, which is a somewhat fancy sketch of a typical 
Italian despot, but in the Discourses, where the people are to have 
their full share in the government. Truly a melancholy picture, 
no wonder that it would be found in practice that no policy that 
could be adopted could be good; all that could be done was to 
choose the least bad—the last word in political pessimism. 

If Machiavelli’s philosophical method was defective, if the sub- 
ject of the Discourses was an ideal Italian republic, which never 
was and never could in those days have been founded, and that of 
The Prince a despotism which has revolted future generations, and 
that of the Art of War acivilian’s military text-book which decried 
the use of gunpowder, why do we persist in paying so much atten- 
tion to his works? Partly, no doubt, for the perfection of his style. 
Partly, also, for his patriotic cry for a free and united Italy, to 
which we shall return. But apart from style and patriotism, from 
a purely politico-philosophic point of view, the study of the Dis- 
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courses and The Prince is well worth while, for they touch on the 
relation of the individual to the State, which still perplexes us, 
and must always doso. Here it is that the study of antiquity by 
so penetrating and so modern a thinker has proved a real con- 
tribution to political thought. Machiavelli learnt from both 
Greece and Rome that the State must be supreme, but he had 
more affinity with Rome than Greece. For the individualist 
development of the Italian Renaissance the Greek state was 
perhaps too all-absorbing, it dominates too many sides of the 
individual’s activities. _ Many of our own problems Machiavelli 
scarcely touches. He never treats of education (though he may 
presuppose a training in the #@0s of the State). On economics, 
which fill the largest place in a modern work, he merely advises 
the prince not to tax too heavily, and not to confiscate his sub- 
jects’ land; he quotes with approval the voluntary taxation on 
Auberon Herbert’s lines, which he found in Switzerland. On the 
relation of the sexes, he has no word beyond the suggestion that 
the best way to win a woman’s affection is to beat her. Yet, his 
successor, Campanella, reverts, in his City of the Sun, to the ex- 
tremist views of Platonic sexual-communism and to equality in 
the service and the privileges of the State. In only afew sentences 
does he refer to the ruler’s duty to protect and further agriculture 
and commerce by appropriate bonuses, and to encourage by his 
presence popular gatherings for feasts and spectacles, and yet 
these were prominent features in the policy of most Italian states 
whether monarchical or republican. 

Machiavelli had more affinity with Rome than with 
Greece; he prefers the intensive but more limited range 
of the Roman state, which may be summed up in one 
word—Discipline. That was what Italy and, above all, 
Florence needed. Livy taught Machiavelli that the power of 
Rome rested on religion and on arms, 7.¢€. on spiritual and physical 
discipline. In the 14th century, the religious question had taken 
the form of the relation of the civil power to the Papacy. This 
had been almost the whole purport of Dante’s treatise, and the 
most interesting topic in that of Marsiglio; the contest raged for 
centuries through every state in Europe. Machiavelli’s peculiarity 
is that he adopts almost in its entirety the pre-Christian govern- 
mental point of view, though, except in one respect, he has no 
quarrel with Christianity. The passage in question suggests that 
Christianity weakened the war-like, virile character of the citizen 
by unduly exalting meekness and humility. To the text “the 
meek shall inherit the earth’’ he would reply, ‘‘the meek might 
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inherit, but the war-like might say : ‘ This is the heir, come let us 
kill him.’” Even this criticism he watered down by adding that it 
was probably not a correct representation of the Founder’s teach- 
ing. Machiavelli had, indeed, no use for an unarmed prophet such 
as Savonarola, who, in spite of saintliness and his early popularity, 
fell because he was at the mercy of a riot. As against this, the 
simple people of Switzerland and the Tyrol were at once the most 
Christian and the most war-like. Machiavelli’s quarrel with the 
Papacy was not that it was Christian, but anti-Christian, anti- 
religious, that thanks to it the three Latin nations had become the 
corruptest of the world, that religion flourished in inverse propor- 
tion to its nearness to the Papacy, that, if this were transplanted 
across the Alps, the German nations would soon become as corrupt 
as the Latin. For Machiavelli as for Dante, the chief cause of 
this corruption was the temporal power of the Papacy, and this 
he felt the more strongly because it thwarted his ideal of a united 
Italy. Machiavelli had, indeed, like Dante, been singularly 
unlucky in his Popes, Sixtus 1V., Alexander VI., Innocent VIII., 
Julius II., a far from reputable partie carrée (the few months of 
Pius III. may be omitted). 

Machiavelli has often been misrepresented as holding that 
religion was merely an.instrument of government. An instrument 
it might be, but it was much more. It was part of human nature, 
and no ruler could neglect it—nay more, it was the very base of 
a well-ordered state ; there was no better proof of the decadence of 
a nation than the contempt for divine worship. The Roman 
republic owed her two centuries of glory even more to Numa than 
to Romulus, for religion is essential to the maintenance of una 
civilta. The Samnites in adversity found in the revival of religion 
the only hope of regaining their lost manhood. Thus, he warns 
the new prince to respect and even encourage the ceremonies and 
superstitions of his subjects even if he does not believe in them. If 
the prince has no religion, he must, at least, pretend to have it; 
Ferdinand of Aragon owed most of his success to making religion 
the cloak of his most striking enterprises. The unity and charac- 
ter of a state depended on religion. If religion had been main- 
tained in the Christian states, they would be far more happy and 
united than they were. Where there is religion, arms can be 
introduced; where there arms and no religion, the latter can 
with difficulty be revived. Machiavelli was probably an agnostic, 
but he cannot be fairly called an atheist, and he deserves credit for 
a wide tolerance. William the Silent has often, been credited with 
the invention of religious tolerance.; he ‘had only ie read Chariters 
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11 and 12 of the Discourses to find it. Were Machiavelli alive 
now to discuss the place of religion in education, he would with 
certainty be undenominationalist, but not secularist. 

However much Machiavelli respected religion, his personal in- 
terest wasin arms. Good order required good laws, and good laws 
could only be enforced by good arms. Thus, the Roman military 
system became the foundation of all his political thought. Both 
the Discourses and The Prince work up to this and it receives its 
completion in the Art of War. He had seen the Roman system 
practically adopted by the Swiss, so thoroughly, indeed, that at one 
moment he had a panic fear that they would conquer all Italy. 
But to have good arms the State must be supreme ; the individual 
must sacrifice his liberty, and, if necessary, his life to the State. 
The system advised was so rigorous that no modern nation adopted 
it until Prussia set the fashion. Yet, Machiavelli was not militarist 
in the Prussian sense. Soldiers and officers were to remain 
citizens ; a campaign ended, both returned to their normal civilian 
occupations ; a military caste he would have regarded as an evil as 
great as the condottiere system. But the chief duty of the ruler 
must be the training and upkeep of the national army. For this 
purpose, a prince doubtless had advantages over a republic; the 
wholly imaginary Castracane and the not wholly real Cesar 
Borgia were made his models. But this did not entail irrespon- 
sible autocracy, for the whole people could not be armed, unless 
the whole people consented. And a popular army must consist 
mainly of infantry, and thus infantry comes to be the backbone 
of a national force. 

This popular service leads to another side of Machiavelli’s prin- 
ciples, which has a very modern bearing, that is the share of all 
classes in the service and in the government of the State. His 
instincts are radical, he believes in the people rather than in the 
upper classes ; from the governmental standpoint, rule based upon 
the people is more durable ; the people is more loyal, more easily 
satisfied ; it wants, not to oppress, but merely not to be oppressed ; 
ignorant as it may be of general principles, it has a sound instinct 
for particulars. Against the upper class Machiavelli seems to 
have a personal prejudice, yet he would not exclude it from the 
construction of the State. Even the despot of Cesar Borgia’s 
type cannot dispense with either people or nobles; he must rely 
upon the people, but must also satisfy those humours which, being 
unsatisfied, lead to trouble. It must be remembered that the 
people, in Machiavelli’s sense, would include the middle class, 
a large and ihtelligert body in Florence. Government, then, 
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must not rest on Junkerism, on bourgeoisie, or on labour ; it must 
be compacted of all classes. All must be enlisted in the service 
of the State; the State must be framed for the benefit of all 
classes, but it must control all classes. If such a State were to 
expand, and Machiavelli meant it to expand to the limits of all 
Italy, the provinces annexed must be made, not subjects, as was 
the usual Florentine practice, but companions, as in ancient 
Rome; the Italian State would be in a sense a federation of 
provinces, resembling that of the Swiss cantons. Here at last in 
the Discourses rather than in The Prince there is evidence of con- 
structive thought. Outside the limits imposed by the State free 
play was left for individual tastes and energies, but within them 
the State was all in all and over all—Deutschland iiber alles in 
the true sense of that much-abused phrase. 

These subjects of modern interest are illustrated in the 
Discourses rather than in The Prince, and yet it is on the latter 
alone that Machiavelli’s fame has rested. How is the extra- 
ordinary vogue of this little pamphlet to be explained? In great 
measure by the date, not of its composition, but of its publication 
(1531). The second expulsion of the Medici, the revival of fierce 
republicanism with the martyred Savonarola as its prophet and 
the Holy Ghost as its patron, the gallant defence of Florence and 
its tragic fall produced a violent reaction against Machiavelli as 
being in The Prince the parasite, in the History of Florence the 
panegyrist of the Medici. European interest was aroused. The 
Prince became the text-book for would-be absolutists, the target 
for lovers of liberty. The question was one not only of politics, 
but of ethics. No one had ever stated the cause of the Is against 
the Ought To Be so trenchantly as Machiavelli. This had been 
to his contemporaries an academic commonplace, but to the stirred 
consciences of the Reformation and the Catholic Revival it was 
a vital question of morals. Jesuits and official Papalists denounced 
it as subversive of religion and Papal authority, Protestants as 
dangerous to morals and to liberty. The indifferents, the realists, 
the new men of science, rallied to Machiavelli’s defence. Do the 
same principles apply to State and to individual practice? Is 
there a national as there is a personal conscience? The contro- 
versy was afoot, and every newspaper editor knows how much 
easier it is to start a controversy than to stop it. 

The interest in Machiavelli’s call for the liberation of Italy 
was more intermittent, but it naturally rose to fever-heat with 
the Risorgimento in the middle of the last century. Dante, who 
had summoned a German Emperor to give peace to Italy, fell 
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out of favour, and Machiavelli, who had called upon Italians to 
expel the foreigner by force of arms, became the popular literary 
hero. And yet of the two greatest figures of the Risorgimento 
Mazzini condemned him as causing the moral ruin of Italy, and 
Cavour preferred Guicciardini as the better guide for the practical 
statesman. 

This call, however, contained in the last chapter of The Prince, 
and somewhat loosely attached to the structure of the pamphlet, 
is in chief measure the true cause of the writer’s fame, and that 
for the beauty of its words. It is probably the finest patriotic 
cry that ever issued from any language. It gave value to the 
little book, which was aided by its very shortness and its very 
easiness. And here we have reached Machiavelli's chief claim 
to immortality. He had an incomparable style, the least ornate, 
the least redundant, the most simple and direct, the clearest and 
most forcible of all Italians of his day, or perhaps of any day. 
It is at least remarkable that his two works which are at all 
widely read, The Prince and the History of Florence, are those 
which best lend themselves to the display of style. Of these 
The Prince is the finer as being the younger, the less laboured 
and conscious. His style is so perfect because it is so genuine, 
because it comes hot from the furnace of his feelings or his 
thoughts. Had he been a characteristic Renaissance Humanist, 
he would have cast about for added ornament; the product would 
have cooled and lost its savour. Most of us find that we cannot 
write as vividly as we think; there is a gap between the thought 
and its expression. With Machiavelli it was not so. Whatever 
his contradictions, he felt so keenly on the subject which he was 
treating that thought and expression were almost simultaneous. 

A recent writer, Alfredo Oriani, has called him the painter of 
politics, his gift being that of the brush rather than of the brain. 
His art is pictorial rather than philosophical; The Prince isa 
flash-light representation of the policy of an Italian State as 
Machiavelli saw it. Others have called him the reviver or creator 
of political thought. Oriani, who sets no value on his philosophy, 
proclaims him, more truthfully to my mind, the creator of modern 
Italian prose, and that is glory enough for any man. 

E. ARMSTRONG 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

In our last number we had to congratulate Miss Rose Graham on 
being the first woman elected to the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society. We have now to congratulate her and Mrs. Strong, the 
archeologist, on being the first women elected as Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Our congratulations are also due to Miss 
Eileen Power, the first woman elected to an Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowship; our only regret is that her absence may postpone a con- 
tinuance of her economic contributions to ‘‘ Historical Revisions,’’ 
to which we and our readers had looked forward. 


* * * * 


The question of the Scheldt continues to be a bone of contention, 
historically and politically; and the convention to which we referred 
in April has not yet been ratified. The Brussels Standaard for May 8 
criticises Professor Terlinden’s articles in History from the Flemish 
point of view, and we print a letter on the subject from Professor 
Geyl. A reasoned reply from General de Bas, Director of the 
Military History Branch of the General Staff of the Dutch Army, 
will, we hope, appear in our October number. 


* * * * 


The Historical Atlas for Schools, to the preparation of which Dr. 
Reid and her colleagues on the Illustrations Committee of the Asso- 
ciation have devoted unsparing pains, is to be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Philip and Son. It incorporates the results of 
the great war and the treaties of peace. 


* * * * 


We have pleasure in calling attention to a new venture in histori- 
cal scholarship by the Cambridge University Press. It consists in a 
series of Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, edited by Mr. C. G. 
Coulton, and the first volume, which we hope to review in our next 
number, is Miss Margaret Deanesly’s Lollard Bible. Mr. Coulton 
announces an heroic resolve: in all copies sold after the first year 
there is to be inserted an ‘‘ errata ’’ slip embodying the corrections 
up to date, and they are all to be incorporated in any fresh impres- 
sion. We hope other publishers will be willing and able to follow 
this example of sacrifice on the altar of historical science. 


a * % * 


The Regional Association proposes to hold a summer meeting 
from Aug. 21 to Sept. 11 at Chalice Well, Glastonbury, the purposes 
of which will be (a) to make a regional survey, rural and civic, of 
Glastonbury and its surroundings, and (b) to proceed, from the 
material so obtained, by discussions and lectures to a critical study 
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of social life and institutions. Application, including a booking fee 
of 10s. 6d., should be made to Mrs. Fraser Davis, Hon. Sec. of the 
Regional Association, at 65, Belgrave Road, London, 8.W.1. 


* 





* 





* * 


Considerable progress has been made with the appeal for funds 
to establish a School of Historical Research, which we announced 
in our last number, and the most gratifying feature has been 
the response from teachers of history. There are few signs more 
promising for the future of historical studies in this country than the 
willingness of teachers even in elementary schools to devote scanty 
and hard-won guineas to the discovery of historical truth. For nothing 
has prejudiced history more, in comparison with physical science, 
than the extraordinary delusion that it has all been found out; and 
there is na commoner sign of vulgarity of mind than the customary 
assumption that ‘‘ research ’’ necessarily means investigation into 
matter. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sir, 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to say a few words about the 
article of Professor Terlinden on ‘‘ the History of the Scheldt.’’ The 
question of the Scheldt has lately somewhat troubled the relations 
between Holland and Belgium. It would be a pity if the history 
of the Scheldt were to be re-written from the point of view of recent 
politics. Yet that is, if I am not mistaken, what a large part of the 
first instalment of Professor Terlinden’s article is intended to do. 

After describing the territorial arrangements at the mouth of the 
river, Professor Terlinden declares that ‘‘ such a situation cannot 
be due to natural causes,’’ but that only ‘‘ abnormal reasons of hard 
politics ’’ can explain it. This is quite true, and, indeed, we see 
this situation spring into being quite suddenly, under the most 
abnormal conditions of rebellion and war, in the year 1585. But 
Professor Terlinden goes much farther back than that. He sees 
a Belgian nation over against a Dutch nation at a time 
when the present division of the Netherlands peoples could 
be foreseen by nobody. He speaks of Brabant Dukes and 
Flemish Counts working at a ‘“ Belgian’’ policy against 
the ‘‘ Dutch ’’ schemes of the Counts of Holland, as if the Dukes 
of Brabant had been conscious of any closer relationship with 
Flanders than with Holland! What the Middle Ages and the 
Burgundian period show to us is the slow development of a Nether- 
lands nationality embracing both the Northern and the Southern 
regions. The union of all the Netherlands under the Burgundian 
princes, which Professor Terlinden describes as the culmination of 
a traditional Belgian policy of an economic character rested on a 
growing national sentiment. Unity of language connected Flanders 
and Brabant with Holland and the rest of the Northern Nether- 
lands. The Netherlands State might have stood the test of time 
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well enough if it had not gone under in the upheaval of the rebellion 
against Spain. 

And why was it wrecked in those critical years? Professor 
Terlinden gives one to understand that ‘‘ the Dutch ’’ did not give 
all possible assistance to ‘‘ the Belgians.’’ But in 1576 all the 
Netherlands showed a united front to Spain. Only m the South, 
where Alva had stamped out Calvinism much more completely than 
in the North (although originally it had been stronger there), the 
Catholic party was open to the blandishments of the Spaniards. In 
1579 Parma succeeded in detaching all the Walloon regions from 
the States-General, and he then set about methodically reducing 
the rest of the Netherlands. It was naturally the turn of Flanders 
and Brabant first. They were weakened by internal dissension, 
and, as Professor Terlinden points out, they lacked the splendid 
natural defences of the Northern provinces, by which the advance 
of Parma was stopped. 

So the separation of the Northern and the Southern Netherlands 
came about quite accidentally. When Antwerp fell, and almost the 
whole of Brabant and Flanders had come back to the obedience of 
the Spanish King, it was only natural that the other provinces 
should still cling to the advantageous strategical position on the 
mouth of the Scheldt by which they could prevent the 
Spaniards (just as the Germans were prevented in the 
late war) from making use of their conquest. But it is unlikely 
that many people at that time foresaw that this state of affairs was 
going to be perpetuated. It must have looked much more probable 
that either the independent provinces would succeed, with the help 
of England, in re-conquering Antwerp and the rest of the Southern 
Netherlands, or would be reduced by the Spanish armies, as their 
friends had been. But so far does Professor Terlinden allow his 
mind to be governed by his knowledge of what happened afterwards 
that he suspects designs against ‘‘ Belgium ’’ even in the fortifi- 
cation of Terneusen ‘‘ by the Dutch’”’ in 1583, that is, before the 
fall of Antwerp. But that move, undertaken under the authority 
of the States-General, on which at that time Brabant and Flanders 
were still represented, was intended to secure the access to Antwerp 
and the inundation works for the defence of Ghent against the 
menacing advance of Parma in Flanders. 

I shall not discuss all the points where Professor Terlinden seems 
to me to have shown his partiality against Holland. There is, for 
instance, his contention that King William I. on August 2nd, 1831, 
“‘ violated ’’ the armistice with Belgium, while the truth is that 
already in June he denounced it in the event of Leopold of Coburg 
accepting the eighteen articles. There is another point abotit Pro- 
fessor Terlinden’s article which I am afraid shows that he under- 
estimated the historical knowledge of the public for which he was 
writing. I mean that while he has much to say on the economic 
exploitation of Belgium by Holland after the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
is silent on the very active share which England had in that policy 
which nobody thinks of defending to-day. The suppression of this 
well-known fact must have aroused the suspicions of English 
readers rather than have created in their minds the prejudice against 
Holland which Professor Terlinden evidently intended it to do. 


P. Geryt. 
No. 18—vot. v. H 
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Sir,—May I protest against the sweeping criticism of the 
examination of Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 
contained in the letter signed ‘‘ 1846’? I trust that the writer has 
since read Professor Pollard’s article on Historical Criticism, and 
especially pp. 23-25. What are the charges which ‘ 1846’ makes 
against the examination in general, and the history syllabus in 
particular ? 

(a) It is ‘‘ one of the worst of all possible examinations.’’ From 
what point of view? From the administrative point of view I think 
that it is quite the best from which I have suffered. Nobody dis- 
likes writing letters and filling up forms more than I do, and I am 
convinced that in this examination these worries are brought to the 
irreducible minimum. This is hardly the place to consider the 
syllabus as a whole, but there are few examinations in which a 
wider choice is given in Classics, Mathematics, Languages and 
English. The syllabus for the English Literature is most refreshing. 
Boys cannot take this examination without realising that there are 
other English writers besides Shakespeare. 

(b) His chief accusation, however, is that the history periods 
are too long, and especially the new European history period. He 
asserts that this period must encourage ‘‘ cram.’’ Surely the papers 
as set in the past two years and the liberal-choice allowed in each 
period flatly contradict his assertion. When we look more closely 
at the new period, we must realise that the period entails hardly 
any more memory work. The old period 1815-1871 is chiefly con- 
cerned with France, Italy and Germany. To understand the history 
of France in the twentieth Century, it is already necessary to trace in 
outline its story from the Seven Years’ War. To understand the 
growth of Germany, a knowledge of the work of Frederick the 
Great is equally essential. England’s own history covers the Seven 
Years’ War and the Napoleonic Wars. 

What then is left for the average boy of seventeen to master, 
which he has not to grapple with already? Russia, Poland and the 
Turkish question, Even if he omitted to study these questions, 
he would have covered sufficient ground to pass the examination. 
I have invariably found that the boy who can be induced to read 
the interesting books, does pass the examination without any 
cramming, and that the failures are those who try to learn facts 
and dates without trying to appreciate their significance or historical 
setting. All the boys who take the Certificate or Matriculation exami- 
nation, have already been over the outlines of English History, and 
I do not think that two terms for this period is too short. If that 
is so, the third term should be sufficient for the English period. 


S. M. Toyne. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XIV.—Tue Petition or Ricut.! 


When Hallam, early in the nineteenth century, wrote of the Petition 
of Right as ‘‘ this statute,’’ he seems to have settled, at any rate for 
the text-book writer, its nature once and for all. A statute he called 
it, and too often a statute has it remained, though any investigation 
of the events leading up to it, even its very title, must have made it 
clear that it differed in several respects from the ordinary Act of 
Parliament. What, then, was it exactly? This can be understood 
only if the circumstances leading to its presentation be carefully 
studied. 

In 1626 Charles I. had ordered the collection of a forced loan; to 
this many of his subjects had refused to contribute, and had in conse- 
quence been committed to prison, and had there remained without 
being charged with any specific offence. Of these prisoners, five 
knights applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus in order to bring their 
cases before the courts. They could not demand such a writ as a 
right, but as an act of grace the Crown allowed it to be issued; the 
more ordinary course of procedure (and the one adopted by Sir John 
Eliot) was to petition the King or the Privy Council for release. 

To the writ of Habeas Corpus a return was made that the 
prisoners were committed by the special command of the King, and 
no other cause for commitment was shown. There was no question 
of the complete discharge of the prisoners; they merely sued to be 
released on bail; to this the judges returned judgment that they 
should be remanded—not until they should be tried according to the 
law, which would have meant a definite refusal of bail—but simply 
remanded; this was not a final judgment, and merely implied a 
remand while the judges consulted together or until they received 
information from the Crown as to the real cause of commitment. 
As the knights made no further application to the court, no further 
and final judgment was given, and the matter was left undecided. 

When, however, Parliament met in March, 1628, the whole 
question of arbitrary taxation and of imprisonment to enforce it was 
debated at great length in the Commons; on March 26th they passed 
a resolution condemning taxation without a parliamentary grant, and 
on April 1st three more concerning arbitrary imprisonment. These 


1 Modern literature dealing specifically with this subject is very limited: 
there is quite a good sseneasenth on the Petition of Right by Miss F. H. Relf 
(Univ. of Minnesota: 75 er which embodies the most modern views on the 
subject, but this should be r in conjunction with 8. R. Gardiner: History of 
England, 1603-42, vol. vi. (Longmans, Green and Co.). Most constitutional 
histories deal with the matter, but usually in a very hackneyed manner. An 
article by E. Jenks on “‘ The Story of the Habeas Corpus,” published in the Law 
= Review, xviii., p. 64, is valuable in connection with the Five Knights 
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declared (1) that no man ought to be committed by the command of 
the King or Council without cause being shown; (2) that the writ of 
Habeas Corpus should not be denied to any man who is committed to 
prison; and (3) that, if the return to such a writ showed no cause, 
the prisoner ought to be delivered or bailed. 

To these resolutions the Lords failed to agree, as they considered 
that they were too sweeping, and therefore at Wentworth’s sugges- 
tion the Commons resolved to proceed by an ordinary bill. But the 
bill, when drafted by a committee of which Sir Edward Coke seems 
to have been the most influential member, did not meet with Went- 
worth’s approval, for it roundly denied the King’s power to commit 
without cause shown, while asserting the prisoner’s right in such a 
case to be bailed or delivered; to this was added a denial of the 
legality of arbitrary taxation, and of arbitrary billeting of soldiers. 
Wentworth would have preferred not to offend the King too seriously 
by a complete denial of his right to commit, but to embody in the 
bill the second and third of the Commons’ resolutions of April 1st 
and so to ensure speedy release if any such commitment took place. 

The King naturally had an even stronger objection to the Com- 
mons’ proposals, and made it quite clear that no bill that did more 
than confirm the ancient laws and liberties of the subject would be 
allowed to pass. For the Commons this was not nearly sufficient, 
because, though they had declared again and again that all they 
wanted was the enforcement of such ancient laws and liberties, yet, 
when put to it, they were forced to admit that what they sought was 
‘the explanation of the lawe ’’ and ‘‘ the old put in fuller sense,” 
because ‘‘ the Acts of Parliament include these questions in substance 
but it is only implied.’’ They needed a bill to interpret the ancient 
laws from their particular point of view, so as to shut out for ever 
the equally legitimate interpretation that the Crown had put upon 
them. Therefore they rejected the King’s idea of a mere confirmation 
of the laws, and, seeing that there was no hope of passing their bill, 
dropped it and decided to proceed by petition of right. The petition 
was a pis aller, a makeshift, and not the all-conquering statute that 
Hallam believed it. 

What, then, was a petition of right? When a private individual 
found himself suffering hardship from the actions of the royal govern- 
ment or the royal laws, he might do one of two things, according to 
the circumstances of the case: if the grievance of which he com- 
plained had arisen out of the existing law of the land, he might 
present a petition of grace to the King in Parliament praying for an 
alteration of the law in his particular case; if, on the other hand, he 
felt that the King, by virtue of his prerogative, had overridden the 
law, he could make a petition of right asking that the benefit of the 
law should be allowed him. By the sixteenth century these two 
methods of procedure were becoming distinct, because people were 
beginning to realise more clearly the difference between legislation 
and judicial award ; the petition of grace came before the two Houses 
of Parliament, and, like any other proposal for the alteration of the 
law, it usually went through the procedure of the three readings in 
each House and the assent from the Crown; this was the origin of 
the private bill of the present day, which must still be accompanied 
by the petition of its promoters. The petition of right, on the other 
hand, having received the royal endorsement, ‘‘ soit droit fait a la 
partie,’’ would be sent to the appropriate court, where the suitor 
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could then make his claim, even though it were against the Crown,? 
unless the King himself at once admitted the injustice and gave 
orders for it to be put right; and this, in later days, was very unusual. 

How, then, did the Commons propose to adapt this procedure by 
petition of right to their purpose? ‘‘ According to their own state- 
ments, for the Houses of Parliament to present a petition of right 
to the King was for them to act in their judicial capacity as the 
High Court of Parliament, was for them in that capacity to declare 
what the law was.’’’ Yet it is very doubtful if this view of their 
action can be wholly upheld. What they really seem to be doing is 
petitioning the King that a particular interpretation of certain laws 
in certain specific cases is to be regarded by the courts as the right 
one; and in doing this they acted as representing the King’s individual 
subjects who had suffered by a contrary interpretation of those laws, 
and not as a court at all. Judicial courts did not present petitions 
of right. And by adopting this procedure, the Commons were able 
to place on record the statement that certain definite grievances 
were illegal according to the already existing laws, to gain the King’s 
assent to this view, and consequently to secure that this statement 
would be binding on the judges, while at the same time there was 
no attempt to infringe the royal prerogative by an enlargement of 
the law. Yet this represents a distinct weakening of the Commons’ 
attitude, for the lawyers among them undoubtedly knew quite well 
that there was a vast difference between this statement of particular 
grievances and the sweeping prohibitions contained in the original 
resolutions of April Ist. 

In itself this public petition of right differed in an important 
respect from an ordinary private petition, for it was to be binding 
on the judges, while an ordinary petition was merely a statement of 
the petitioner’s claims on which the judges would proceed to adjudi- 
cate. How was this difference brought about? Mainly by the proce- 
dure which the Commons adopted, for they ingeniously sent the 
petition through almost all the ordinary course that went to the 
making of a law—the three readings in each House and finally the 
King’s assent; as Pine said, ‘‘ If the King subscribe his hand, he sub- 
scribeth that all therein is our right.’’ When this is read along with 
Sherland’s remark that ‘‘ it will be a record when it hath the Kings 
answer and [is] entered on the Roll in the Lords House,”’ it will be 
seen at once how the procedure through which the petition passed 
and the collective dignity of its promoters served in the minds of 
contemporaries to make the Petition of Right something exceptional 
and apart, something really novel and different from all other 
petitions of right. 4 

It is, moreover, this use of pseudo-legislative procedure which 
has led almost all historians of this period from Hallam to Gardiner 


® This is still the only method of redress a subject has when his land, goods 
or money have found their way into the possession of the Crown (cf. the recent 
de Keyser’s Hotel case, which originated in a petition of right). 

* Relf, The Petition of Right, p. 36. 

* The so-called “petition de droit” of 1610 (see Parliamentary Debates in 
1610: Camden Soc., 1862) might be quoted as a precedent; but it differed 
considerably, for it really referred ale to a matter of domestic importance 
to the Commons themselves, and so there was no immediate question of later 
adjudication by the judges; the King’s answer was given in the course of an 
eee —_ certain members of the Commons, and the whole proceeding was 
not of reco 
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to refer to the Petition as a statute. After it had been given three 
readings in the Commons, there arose the question as to whether it 
should be endorsed *‘ soit baille aux seigneurs;’’ and quite definitely 
on the ground that such endorsement would make the petition a bill 
(in this way petitions of grace were turned into private bills), and 
so give the King further offence, it was decided to send it to the 
Lords unendorsed and merely as a petition of right. After it had 
been read three times in the Lords, the King agreed to give a formal 
assent at once and in full Parliament. Again, had the Petition been 
a statute, this would have automatically terminated the session, 
according to the general opinion of contemporaries ; but it did nothing 
of the kind. And, moreover, the form of assent that the King gave 
differed from the forms used for public bills (Le Roi le veult), for 
private bills (soit fait come est desire), or for private petitions of 
right (soit droit fait a la partie). The answer which the Commons 
ultimately obtained (soit droit fait come est desire) was of their 
own concoction, had no precedent whatever, and was obviously as 
hybrid a production as the Petition itself; for, just as a great deal 
of the procedure more proper to a private bill had been grafted on 
to the Petition in order to give it solemnity and weight, and to make 
it of record, so the royal forms of assent to a private petition of right 
and a private bill had been fused into one nein and unhistorical 
whole. If anything, indeed, were needed to complete the evidence 
that the Petition was no statute, it is this form of royal assent. 

And what of the first answer that the King offered on June 2nd? 
This was, in reality, as much an acceptance of the Petition of Right 
as was the final one of June 7th, only not quite so free from am- 
biguity in the possibilities of its legal interpretation. The Commons 
were prepared to accept it; they did not seek to force a more definite 
answer from Charles, though they naturally welcomed the deputation 
for a clearer assent which the Lords proposed in the vain hope of 
stemming the attack on Buckingham and the King’s policy. Coke 
himself says, ‘‘ I would not find fault with the last answer . . . till 
I were sure whether we should have a better one.’” The Commons 
got one that was better, because it was briefer and more to the 
point, and therefore less open to the subtleties of the legal mind, 
and not because its real meaning differed much from that of its 
predecessor. The King was not far wrong when he said of his second 
answer, ‘‘ I am willing to please you in words as well as in substance. 
.. . This I am sure is full, yet no more than I granted you in my first 
answer. 

If, then, the Petition of Right was not a law, and was merely a 
petition for the enforcement of laws already existing, in what way 
was it superior to the confirmation of the ancient laws and liberties 
which the King had offered and the Commons had rejected at the 
very beginning? The great gain the Commons had made, was that 
they had placed on record the King’s acceptance of the statement 
that according to these laws certain definite grievances were illegal. 
But it went no further than this: it laid down no wide constitutional 
principles that the judges could regard as binding. It said, for 
example, that benevolences and forced loans were to be regarded as 
infringing the law, but, when it was a matter of tonnage and pound- 
age or ship-money, the Petition of Right was of no legal value as an 
argument. There was no general prohibition of financial exactions in 
it, and the judges were forced to fall back on the elaborate discussion 
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and interpretation of early precedents which had already led to so 
much dispute. 

Therefore in effect the Petition of Right, hybrid and novelty 
though it might be in many respects, was exactly what its name 
implied: the recognition of a claim that every subject of the Crown 
had been wronged in certain specific matters, and that, in future, in 
those matters, the laws would be observed. 


E. R. Aparr. 


XV.—Tue BALANcE oF Power. 


There is no phrase more familiar in histories dealing with modern 
foreign policy than the Balance of Power, and there is none which 
illustrates more forcibly the truth in the cynical remark that phrases 
are used to cover the absence of thought. Someone invents a telling 
and epigrammatic expression and it obtains a vogue among people 
who seldom trouble to ask what they mean by it or whether the 
meaning they attach to it has any relation to the meaning it bore in 
the mind of the inventor. It is not known who invented the phrase, 
‘the balance of power.’’ Andrew Yarranton, the engineer and 
agriculturist, in his England’s Improvement by Sea and Land to 
outdo the Dutch without Fighting, published in 1677, speaks of the 
‘‘ balance of Europe ’’; but apparently it was William III.’s struggle 
against the supremacy of Louis XIV. that gave popularity to the 
idea and to the phrase, and in 1701 the ‘‘ London Gazette ’’ spoke 
of the ‘‘ glorious design of reestablishing a just balance of power in 
Europe.” In 1807 Canning referred to ‘‘ that established line of 
policy known as the balance of power,’ and in 1815 Castlereagh 
in his despatches defined it as “‘ a just repartition of force amongst 
the States of Europe.’ This is practically the definition given a 
little more elaborately in the New English Dictionary, ‘‘ such an 
adjustment of power among sovereign States that no single State 
is in a position to interfere with the independence of the rest.’’ 

It was clearly the power of France, first under Louis XIV. and 
then under Napoleon, which created the phrase and determined its 
meaning; and the method by which effect was to be given to it in 
practical politics was the establishment and maintenance of a 
reasonable proportion of power among the half-dozen leading States 
in Europe, so that no one of them should attain preponderance. The 
idea was that if any State threatened to do so, the rest would com- 
bine and crush it; there was to be no balance between the single 
overmighty State and the rest, but an overwhelming preponderance 
of their collective power. Power was, so to speak, to be rationed, 
and the greedy individualist to be repressed by the community. It 
was really the germ of the idea of a League of Nations for the preser- 
vation of security. 

Unfortunately the history of the nineteenth century destroyed 
the situation contemplated by Castlereagh and his predecessors 
without destroying the vogue of the phrase they used, which came 
to be applied to an entirely different condition of affairs. Instead 
of remaining five or six independent units, guaranteeing peace by a 
multiple equilibrium, the Great Powers coalesced into two great 


1 No. at agg - 7; Murray’s N.2Z.D. s.v. “ Balance” 13¢. ® Speeches, v. 5. 
h 


® Pollard, e League of Nations: An Historical Argument, 1918, p. 19. 
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alliances, which acted practically as units in foreign affairs; and 
the Balance of Power came to be regarded as an equipoise between 
two equal weights. There was much to be said for Castlereagh’s 
plan for keeping the peace; there was nothing to be said for the new 
balance. For there is nothing so unstable as an equal balance 
between two opposing forces: the more perfect it is, the slighter 
the disturbance that is required to upset it. A ten per cent. increase 
of power in one among six European States would not seriously 
have disturbed the equanimity of Europe: a similar increase of power 
in one of two Alliances over the other was an appalling prospect. 
Hence the race for armaments leading to aggressive war on the part 
of the competitor most alarmed by the inevitable approach of poli- 
tical or economic bankruptcy. Yet the phrase, originally used to 
describe a reasonable plan for keeping the peace, continued to be 
employed to advocate a system which could only lead to war. 

There is another criticism fatal to the use in the twentieth 
century of a phrase applicable to the eighteenth. The continent of 
Europe alone was in the minds of. those who invented it. But 
Europe ceased to be the world in the eighteenth century; and a 
balance of power in Europe ceased to be a panacea when world- 
power became the crux of international politics. In Great Britain 
we harped on the necessity of a balance of power in Europe while 
seeking to upset, or to prevent, its establishment anywhere else; 
and the staunchest advocates of a balance of power in Europe were 
the fiercest opponents of a balance of power on the sea, in Africa, in 
Asia, or in America. Other countries inferred and said that we only 
desired a balance of power in Europe because the more their hands 
were tied on the continent, the freer would ours be for naval and 
colonial expansion. Historical phrases are all very well, but endless 
confusion of thought accrues from their application—whether the 
phrase be “‘ liberty,’’ ‘‘ free trade,’’ ‘* military service,’’ ‘‘ impress- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ gild,’’ “‘ parliament,’’ or the ‘‘ balance of power ’’—to 
conditions totally different from those which the phrase originally 
expressed. 

A. F. Poiarp. 





REVIEWS. 


The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts. By M. R. JAMEs. 
(Helps for Students of History No. 17.) S.P.C.K. 2s. 


This little book is as fascinating as its title. No one but Dr. 
James could have written it. The touch is so light that one hardly 
realises the immense learning involved. Dr. James deals with Greek 
and Latin MSS., the chief centres of their production at different 
periods, their transmission, and various adventures, with illustrations 
of the kind of evidence available for tracing their peregrinations. It 
is interesting to learn from so great an authority that ‘‘ there are but 
very few cases in which we are warranted in proclaiming from the 
aspect and character of the script that a book was written at one 
particular place and nowhere else.’’ It is therefore the more impor- 
tant to note and to be able to interpret the minute indications of 
ownership and provenance which are to be found in MSS. Dr. James 
shows how the name of John Farley scribbled in Greek characters 
on a page of the Greek psalter at Caius College enabled him to 
recover the history of the MS. from within a hundred years of its 
making to the present day. Bindings and fly-leaves so far as they 
have not been destroyed by the spirit of restoration, afford invalu- 
able clues and often yield amazing results. Leaves of a fourth 
century (or earlier) copy of Virgil.written in square capitals were 
found in the bindings of books at St. Gall. Parts of a fourth century 
Latin Bible, adorned with paintings of high excellence, were found 
being used as covers for municipal documents at Quedlinburg. These, 
of course, are exceptional cases, but anyone who is on intimate terms 
with MSS. may expect to make discoveries which, if they do not 
excite the general public, will at least afford pleasurable thrills to 
the discoverer. 

The book suggests, both by what it says and by what it omits. 
a good many lines of study. A new edition of Gottlieb’s Ueber 
Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken, which would include the material 
added in the last thirty years, would be welcome, as would a sys- 
tematic collection of press-marks, especially of English monastic 
libraries. Some have been published by the New Paleographical 
Society, but these reproductions do not as a rule show at a glance 
the position of the press-mark on the page—a point of some import- 
ance. The compilation of an index of the first word of the second 
leaf of the MSS. under their charge might be commended to 
custodians of. MS. collections as a relaxation for their leisure hours : 
it would probably lead to many identifications. The early collectors 
of books in England have hardly received their due meed of praise. 
Dr. James refers to some of the fifteenth century collectors who are 
important for the history of the revival of learning—such as William 
Gray—but the fourteenth century people (except Richard of Bury, 
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whom Dr. James regards as a humbug) were not big enough to be 
included. One of them, for instance, was John Erghome, a member 
of the Austin Friary of York, whose library catalogue Dr. James 
edited. Erghome was much interested in science, medicine, magic, 
etc.: his collection of books might be compared with the much larger 
and nearly contemporary collection of Amplonius, which fortunately 
survives at Erfurt, and which, by the way, contains many MSS. of 
English origin. Another collector was Cardinal Adam of Easton (one 
of the cardinals who suffered from the brutalities of Urban VI.), 
who died in 1397, and whose legacy of books to the prior and convent 
of Norwich arrived ten years later in London in six barrels, and was 
to be admitted free of duty. He seems to have been a Hebrew 
scholar. Are any of the contents of those barrels among the hundred 
odd MSS. from Norwich known to Dr. James? 

The Wanderings and Homes of MSS. should be possessed 
and read by all who care for MSS. and the transmission of literature 
from ancient and medieval times. It is full of good things—from 
the identification of the relics of the library of Cassiodorus among the 
palimpsests of Bobbio to the story of the thefts of the notorious 
Libri. A. G. Littiz. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England. The 
Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. By T. F. Tour. 
Vols. I and II. 1920. Manchester University Press. 36s. 


Administrative history, as Professor Tout reminds us, is not 
a popular subject in this country, despite the richness of the manu- 
script sources from which it may be drawn. His own book, of 
which the first two voluunes are before us, is the lawful successor 
of Madox’s History and Antiquities of the Exchequer. In the 
two hundred years and more which separate these books it is diffi- 
cult to name any work on the same branch of English history which 
is fairly comparable with either of them. In Madox’s time it was 
scarcely possible for anyone without an official connexion with a 
department of state even to attempt such a work; and even now, 
though much has been printed, it is a great achievement for a busy 
and successful teacher to have carried through, in the intervals of 
business, the examination of original documents which such a book 
as this involves. 

Nor is the subject an attractive one at first sight. Our author 
himself apologises for its dulness and complexity. Yet he is con- 
vinced of its importance, and those who follow him through the 
labyrinth will surely share his conviction and dismiss the apology 
as uncalled for. The painful investigation of the manner in which 
public business was conducted gives depth and background to specu- 
lations on the causes of events, and often supplies a touchstone for 
testing their validity. Besides, the results are more secure. We 
cannot do more than guess at motives and characters, but we can 
often arrive at practical certainty in matters of procedure if we 
have the patience. 

The history of the two great departments, the Chancery and the 
Exchequer, is not yet fully written. Both reached independence and 
formal procedure at a comparatively early date, and both possess 
long series of records. Those of the Chancery have been to a large 
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extent published, and a history of the administrative procedure of 
that department is being written. For the Exchequer we have 


‘ Madox’s history, which covers the most interesting period, and the 


next step to be taken is the further publication of its records Pro- 
fessor Tout has therefore taken for his province the corresponding 
portions of the administration which remained in close touch with 
the king when the Chancery and the Exchequer ‘“‘ went out of 
court,’’ and succeeded to their respective functions as the secre- 
tariat and the privy purse of the Sovereign. But the records of 
the Wardrobe are broken and scattered, nor does much survive, 
earlier than the 17th century, of the records of the Small Seals. 
Thus the periods for which it is easiest to get some continuous in- 
formation about the Wardrobe and Chamber are those during which 
they accounted at the Exchequer. But the most interesting periods 
of their history, when for one reason or another they acted inde- 
pendently, are precisely those for which the information which has 
come down to us is most fragmentary and confused. The same 
difficulty meets us in the history of the smaller seals. Our main 
information is derived from the series of warrants issued under them 
which have been filed by the Chancery as authority for the use of 
the Great Seal. We know that the seals were used for other purposes, 
both diplomatic and administrative, but record evidence is com- 
paratively scarce. All this has added to the interest and difficulty 
of the task which Professor Tout has undertaken. 

The importance of the subject will be best realised if we 
remember that the modern conception of the Treasury, with its 
subordinate revenue departments, the great spending departments, 
and the Secretaries of State is far removed from medieval theory 
and practice. We can trace in these volumes the progress from 
the King with his seal and his strong box to a more developed 
organisation. These primitive instruments rapidly become inde- 
pendent, but can only administer within narrowly defined limits. 
The King remains his own War Office, Admiralty, Foreign Office, 
and so forth, nor does he part with his control of finance. The 
Exchequer regulates the accounts of the sheriffs and certain other 
branches of revenue and expenditure, but it does not necessarily 
receive the proceeds of taxation, nor even of all lands in the King’s 
hand. Guienne and Ireland are out of its jurisdiction, still less does 
it control the whole national expenditure. The gap thus left is 
filled by the Wardrobe, which takes the place of the spending 
departments, and receives money directly from the King’s debtors, 
even diverting some of it on its way to the Exchequer. The 
Chamber, in like manner, may have particular sources of revenue 
assigned to it of which the Exchequer has no power to take account. 
Both these departments may account in the Exchequer, but in times 
of war, or under a king who resents control, it is impossible to see 
that they do so. 

In the same way the King’s authority ceases to be exercised 
directly through the Great Seal, which is not sufficiently under his 
hand, and a succession of smaller seals grows up, which in their 
turn acquire independence and formalise their procedure. Baronial 
control took two forms, either the restriction of the powers of the 
Wardrobe and the small seals, or the manning of the departments 
by nominees of the barons. All this is patiently worked out by 
Professor Tout, who carries on and extends the work done inde- 
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pendently by Mr. Conway Davies and himself on the reign of 
Edward II. These two volumes carry us to the end of the reign of 
Edward II., and the work will be finished in two more volumes, 
ending with the accession of Henry IV. The Great Wardrobe, 
which included among its functions the work which is now done by 
the Army Clothing Factory, is reserved for the later volumes, as 
are the various privy wardrobes and the description of the several 
seals. 

It would be unfair to complain of the faults which are incidental 
to pioneer work on this scale. The author is conscious that it con- 
tains both inaccuracies and repetitions, but the inaccuracies are 
not such as to invalidate the argument, nor do the repetitions injure 
the arrangement of the book. A few comments may, however, 
be permitted. 

In the chapter on the ‘‘ Differentiation of the Exchequer from 
the Chamber ’’ there is a certain tendency to exaggerate the depart- 
mental character of the early Exchequer, and to lose sight of the fact 
that it was regarded as a sitting of the Court for financial business 
at regular intervals. It may even be doubted whether even in the 
reign of Henry II. it could be properly said that there was any 
Exchequer in the interval between the Michaelmas and the Easter 
sessions. The same criticism applies to the ‘discussion of the state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Dialogus’’ that writs of ‘‘ Liberate,’’ etc., were 
attested ‘‘ ad scaccarium’’ (p. 187). The writs referred to were 
those drawn as warrants for the payment of sums found by the 
court to be due, or for the allowance of sums adjudged duly dis- 
bursed. Such writs were necessary vouchers. The court had the 
authority, as the King’s court, to instruct the Chancellor to issue 
them. At a later date these writs were issued by the Chancery 
under the single Great Seal, not under the Great Seal of the Ex- 
chequer, by virtue of what are called ‘‘ Bills of the Exchequer.” 
The Exchequer was not therefore warranting its own acts in the 
proceeding described in the ‘‘ Dialogus’’ any more than it did in 
its later procedure. If we knew when the ‘‘ Exchequer Bill”’ 
became necessary as a warrant for such writs, we should probably 
have a definite date for the assumption of independence by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the second volume too much stress is perhaps laid on Fleta’s 
assertion that the Keeper of the Privy Seal is the only keeper of a 
royal seal independent of the Chancellor, and on the final emergence 
of four separate chanceries, viz., the Signet, the Privy Seal, the 
Great Seal, and the Seal of the Exchequer, but the comparison with 
the French ‘‘ Grande Chancellerie ’’ is worth making. Had the 
plan which is here attributed to Baldock taken effect, there would 
have arisen a class of chancery clerks, serving in different offices, 
somewhat akin to the corporation of civilians which inhabited 
Doctors’ Commons. 

A few minor points may be noted for correction. The later 
records of the Great Wardrobe after the Restoration remained for 
the most part with the family Papers of the Duke of Montagu, its 
Master, and were given by the Duke of Buccleuch to the Royal 
library at Windsor. The Lord Chamberlain’s records, which con- 
tain a very few of them, are open to the public up to A.D. 
1800. A card-catalogue was made by the late Sir William 
Hope to a large number of the Public Record Office seals, 
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and is accessible to students. It is not true (I., p. 16) that “‘ every 
law-suit began with a judicial ‘ writ of chancery.’’’ It also seems 
doubtful whether the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer were ‘‘ always 
(I., p. 40) made up in triplicate,’’ and whether Edward II. went 
to France in 1804 (II., p. 179). 

In conclusion it may be said that all serious students of English 
medieval —- will have to study this book, and that it provides 

or 


starting points many fruitful researches. May I suggest, as one 
among the many, the system of book-keeping practised by the 
Wardrobe of Edward I.? C. JOHNSON. 


The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey. Vol. II. (in three parts). Ed. 
Joun BrownsitLt. The Chetham Soc. 1915-1919. 


The Furness Coucher Book—a register of charters, deeds, records 
of law-suits, and other important documents relating to the abbey 
and its property—was compiled at the instance of Abbot Dalton by 
the monk John Stell, who completed his task in the year 1412. 
Stell’s transcriptions fill two large volumes. The first, which is in 
the Public Record Office, was edited by the late Canon J. C. Atkin- 
son for the Chetham Society more than thirty years ago. At that 
time, after many vicissitudes, the second volume had found incon- 
gruous quarters at Berlin; but shortly afterwards it was bought by 
the British Museum, where it still remains. Its contents refer 
almost exclusively to the abbey’s property outside Furness—that is 
to say, in Cumberland, in the part of Lancashire adjoining the 
eastern and southern shores of Morecambe Bay, in Lonsdale, 
Ribblesdale, and Craven, in York and its vicinity, and in Boston. 
The Coucher Book itself ends with the second part of Mr. Brown- 
bill’s work, the third part of which constitutes an appendix. This con- 
tains the rental of the abbey’s estates at the time of the suppression, 
extracts from sixteenth-century court-rolls of manors previously 
belonging to the house, and a number of other documents throwing 
light on its history. There are also eighty pages of notes and additions 
to Volume I., the editing of which was subjected to much criticism. 
Nearly all the material in this part is derived from the Duchy of 
Lancaster records in the Public Record Office. 

It would be unreasonable to expect the Coucher Book to add 
greatly to our knowledge of the main currents of medieval history. 
It was not intended to be a chronicle of striking events or a review 
of the abbey’s internal life, but merely a handy reference book, in 
which the business officials of the monastery might look up the 
rights and privileges of their house when occasion demanded. The 
book consequently contains little but bald legal documents, many of 
which, moreover, were entered in an abbreviated form. It offers, 
however, a store of valuable material to genealogists, students of 
place-names, and those interested in the local history of the districts 
where the abbey held property. Mr. Brownbill has rendered 
medieval studies a notable service by adding so scholarly a piece 
of work to the long and noble series of the Chetham Society’s publi- 


cations. 
W. T. Wavag. 
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Henry V. By R. B. Mowat. 1919. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


‘* His life shows the importance of personality in the history of 
human affairs.’’ In these words Mr. Mowat sums up his study of 
Henry V. and therein gives the key to the glamour that has 
surrounded this hero of the later middle-ages. Personal magnetism 
is an elusive quality, and its influence is felt long after its possessor 
has passed from the scene. ‘‘ The winning, ingenuous ways’’ of 
Henry V., to which Mr. Mowat refers, not only won for him the 
loyalty and affection of his contemporaries, but fired the imagination 
of 16th century Englishmen, and have influenced the judgment of 
the latter-day historian. His latest biographer has not escaped the 
charm, for in this work we find its subject portrayed as that ‘‘ ever 
glorious prince '’ who kindled into flame for a moment “‘ the dying 
energies of medieval life,’’ as Bishop Stubbs so picturesquely worded 
it. It is unfortunate that this almost necessarily carries with it a 
depreciation of the work of other great men whose personalities 
were less incisive. Notably is this the case with Henry IV. If 
ever a man builded for other men’s glory it was this first Lancas- 
trian king. Mr. Mowat makes much play with the contrast of 
Henry V.’s peaceful England with the ‘“‘ unquiet times of 
Henry IV.,’’ as the chronicler Hall later called them, and deduces 
therefrom evidence of the son’s greater capacity as an administrator. 
But surely this is hardly a sound judgment. The elder king’s 
reign began in turmoil, and progressively developed into greater 
and greater peace. His son reaped the reward, and his only contri- 
bution towards maintaining peace was his disastrous policy of ‘* busy- 
ing restless minds in foreign quarrels.’’ To say that ‘‘ English power 
had sunk low under Henry IV.’’ is surely hardly accurate. Rather 
English power had sunk practically to the zero mark at the end of 
the reign of Richard II., and his successor slowly and painfully 
raised the country’s reputation. Even then the power may have 
been low, but the sinking had occurred before 1399. 

Henry V.’s most permanent’gift to England, Mr. Mowat argues, 
is the sentiment of patriotism, but is he not here attributing more 
to the man himself than to the legend that grew round his name? It 
fell to his lot to be the hero on whom the intense patriotism of the 
Elizabethan age fastened to express its sentiments, and so, indeed, 
he played his part; but in his own age, apart from the pageants 
which celebrated his victories, there is little evidence of patriotic 
enthusiasm. Desertion from his armies was by no means un- 
common, and the nation as represented in Parliament showed no 
desire to vote money for the war, however much war profiteers 
like Henry Beaufort might be inclined to lend their money. It may 
be quite as justly said that Henry helped to inspire Dr. Johnson’s 
famous definition of the virtue which can be so easily misused. 

K. H. Vickers. 


England under the Yorkists. Edited by Isopen D. THorNLEy, M.A. 
(Univ. of London Intermediate Source-books of History, No. 2.) 
Longmans. Pp. xx+280. 1920. 9s. 6d. 


This volume covers much less than half the period comprised in 
Miss Hughes’ Illustrations of Chaucer’s England (No. 1 of this 
series). Miss Thornley has therefore been able to give a much fuller 
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selection of documents, introduced by a comprehensive and well- 
arranged account of sources. Her book will serve as an admirable 
guide to a period which from some points of view is more perplexing 
and less attractive than any in English history. The struggle between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians was not ennobled by any great principles, 
and it was disgraced by ferocities and treacheries. Yet in many 
respects the years of Yorkist rule are full of interest and instruction, 
if we study the life of the nation, not merely the fortunes of a short- 
lived dynasty. Miss Thornley has given about half her available 
space to political history; the other headings are constitutional, 
ecclesiastical, economic, social, and Ireland. Excellent use is made 
of the memoirs of Philippe de Comines, who in his lucid comments 
on international relations tinds time for poking fun at the English 
love of prophecies, and for a patronising reference to Edward IV.’s 
‘fairly good French.’’ Equally illuminating are the extracts from 
the Calendar of Milanese State Papers, which show how closely affairs 
in England were watched by shrewd Italian ambassadors. Among 
the English authorities used mention must be made of the civic 
chronicles, e.g., the unpublished Great Chronicle of London, whence 
is taken a notable passage (dealing with the events of June-July, 
1483), which concludes with the scathing words:—‘‘ And thus he 
(sc. Richard III.) tawgth othyr to excercyse Just and good which he 
wold not do hym self.’’ 

From the constitutional standpoint the Yorkist period is of special 
importance; the evils that had caused the overthrow of the Lancas- 
trians still persisted, but the remedies of the Tudors (e.g., the Coun- 
cils of the North and of Wales and the Marches) were already being 
applied. Miss Thornley quotes largely from the works of Fortescue, 
our first constitutional historian, and illustrates from contemporary 
records how far practice differed from theory in such matters as taxa- 
tion, the use of torture, and the administration of justice. Fortescue 
tells us that the King of England ‘ cannot burthen his subjects 
against their wills with strange impositions,’’ but in 1475 Londoners 
were being summoned before Edward IV. to pay benevolences, and 
‘when they went they looked as if they were going to the 
gallows.’’ 

The comparatively few pages allotted to the ecclesiastical section 
illustrate the condition of monastic houses, the quarrels of seculars 
and regulars, the strength of anti-papal feeling, and the existence of 
heresy, particularly in London. The Venetian Calendar yields a 
noteworthy letter from Edward IV. to Sixtus IV. respecting Bishop 
Pecock, that tragic figure, ‘‘ tolerant in an intolerant age,’’ whose 
arguments against heresy were themselves deemed heretical. In the 
economic section special stress is rightly laid on the importance of 
the English cloth manufacture, and the desire to export as little 
wool as possible so that ‘‘ the comyns of thys land may wyrke at 
the fulle.’’ In the Yorkist period foreign trade was mainly in the 
hands of foreigners, Hansards and Italians, but the English were 
bent on keeping the woollen manufacture in their own hands, and 
an Act of 1484 forbade the making of cloth by any foreigner. In the 
section on Industry and Internal Trade illustrations are given of the 
life of gildsmen, at work and at play. Under the head of social con- 
ditions. a great variety of topics is touched on—clothes, decayed 
towns, borough ordinances, plague, manumission of villeins, civic 
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pageants, rules for good manners. The documents dealing with 
education are particularly well chosen, including some relating to 
grammar schools and to the new art of printing. The universities are 
dealt with (not very liberally perhaps) in three extracts. Lack of 
space doubtless, and no undue preference for Cambridge, has caused 
the omission of any reference to Oxford, save as a model for a pro- 
posed university at Drogheda; but it is worth remembering that 
William Sellyng, a student of Oxford, and Prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, brought back from Italy some Greek MSS. and taught 
Greek to Thomas Linacre; also Chandler, Warden of New College, 
appointed as praelector Cornelio Vitelli, from whom, probably, 
Grocyn learnt the rudiments of Greek. 

Miss Thornley’s editing is extremely careful and judicious; here 
and there, however, further explanations are desirable. ‘* Magre ’’ 
(p. 5) means spite or ill-will; ‘‘ Hardelowe "’ (p. 40) is Harlech; on 
p. 141 a reference might well be given to Prof. Pollard’s argument in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx., pp. 660-2, in favour of rendering “in 
pleno Parliamento ’’ as “‘ in open Parliament ’’; Hokeday (p. 178) 
was the second Tuesday after Easter; ‘‘ margue ’’ (p. 208) is an 
obvious slip for ‘‘ marque ’’; ‘‘ Gotifaldi’’ wool (p. 215) is clearly 
Cotswold wool. In the sumptuary law of 1463 (p. 230) ‘‘ corses ’’ are 
girdles; ‘‘ cadas ’’ is a kind of stuff, probably serge; ‘‘ huer ’’ (p. 225) 
is a cap. In the extract from the Babees Book (p. 245) ‘‘ Summe 
helle water ’’ means ‘‘ some pour water,’’ and ‘‘ with nokyns meet "’ 
(p. 246) means ‘‘ with no kind of meat.’’ 

CaRoLinE A. J. SKEEL. 


A History of the Church in Scotland. Vol. I. (396-1546). 1913. 
2nd edn. 1915. 158. Vol. II. (1546-1560). 1918. 7s. 64d. 
By Autex. R. MacEwen, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Story of the Scottish Church from the Earliest Times. Bs 
Nintan Hitt. 1919. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 


Sidelights on Scottish History. By Micuaet Barrett, O.8.B., of 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 1918. Sands. 6s. 6d. 


The fact that the first volume of the late Professor MacEwen’s 
History has reached a second edition is the best testimony to its 
value, and it may now be regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. Dr. MacEwen brought many gifts to his task. Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in New College, Edinburgh, this son of 
Balliol was equipped with a knowledge of ecclesiastical history in 
general which precluded him from treating the history of the church 
in his native land on narrow. and parochial lines. He was abreast 
of the recent research embodied in the works of Dowden, Herkless 
and Hannay, Hume Brown, and Andrew Lang. If his creed was 
necessarily that of his own church, his sympathies were liberal; and 
in an easy yet precise style he could do justice to the best in the 
old church as well as in the new. 

The expectations raised by the first volume are fully justified 
by that portion of the second, covering the years 1546-1560, which 
he left complete at his death. It opens with a characteristic chapter 
on *‘ Renaissance in Scotland,’’ Renaissance being used to designate 
‘the process by which intellectual and spiritual energies which had 
been latent in the Middle Ages were brought into play.’’ The reli- ° 
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gious revolution was but one aspect of this process. The definition 
of the national ‘‘ genius,’’ the part played by the lesser nobles and 
the gentry in the national life, the rise of the burghs, the increase in 
foreign trade—these forces in Western Christendom as in Scotland 
contributed to the fall of mediwvalism. But the crisis in Scotland 
was promoted and directed by religion: hence the importance of 
the Reformation in Scottish history. Against this economic, social, 
and political background is set forth the story of the early re- 
formers, of John Knox, of the Wars of the Lords of the Congregation, 
and of the religious settlement. So much has been written on this 
period of Scottish history that a new interpretation was hardly to 
be looked for; but there is no one book which, within the limits of 
some two hundred pages, gives such a fresh, clear, and scholarly 
account of the most momentous years in the history of the church 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Ninian Hill is well-informed, and his book adequately fulfils 
the purpose ‘‘of providing the general reader wtih a brief sketch 
of the history of the Church of Scotland.’’ It contains ten excellent 
illustrations of churches and ecclesiastical monuments. ‘* The In- 
terior of Crathie Parish Church,’’ with its ‘‘ chancel,’’ ‘‘ Holy 
Table,’’ and ‘‘ reredos,’’ throws an interesting side-light on some 


recent developments in the church of John Knox. 

Published permissu superiorum, Father Barrett’s volume, parts 
of which have already appeared in Roman Catholic periodicals, is 
avowedly addressed to his co-religionists. The sections dealing with 
the social and religious life of pre-Reformation Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and the religious drama in the Middle Ages, if slight, are 
pleasantly written. The point of view of the author in dealing with 


more controversial subjects is perhaps best illustrated by the longest 
section of the book, entitled, ‘‘ Factors in the Scottish Reforma- 
tion.’’ These are discussed in the following significant order :— 
1. Seeds of heresy; 2. Too great mildness in punishment of here- 
tices; 3. English intrigues; 4. Apathy of the clergy; 5. Ignorance 
of the laity; 6. Relentless persecution by the State. John Knox is 
the “‘ arch-heretic,’’ ‘‘ who spared no pains to revile everything 
which, as a priest, he had been taught to look upon as most holy.”’ 


H. W. MEIKLE. 


France, Medieval and Modern. By A. Hassatu. 1918. Clarendon 
Press. 5s. 


French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. By W. J. Sparrow 
Smpson, D.D. 1918. 8.P.C.K. 5s. 


Mr. Hassall’s history of France is the shortest of the half- 
dozen that have been produced by our new interest in our neigh- 
bours that the war has created. Mr. Hassall’s wide knowledge, his 
experience as a writer of history books, and his special devotion to 
French history raise expectations that are not altogether fulfilled. 
The book is too crowded with dates and names and facts for the 
general reader, and the student who is working for an examination 
will find it deficient in clearness of language and arrangement. There 
are many expressions in it which have their meaning for the learned, 
but require an interpreter for the young student. It is a hard 
saying (p. 98) that ‘‘ Montaigne summed up in a most attractive 
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form the scepticism which was the outcome of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ On p. 150 we read of France under Louis XIV.: ‘‘ Its litera- 
ture was the superior of that of any other nation, as is shown b 

the orations and writings of such men as Bossuet and Fénélon.”’ It 
is indeed strange to see Bossuet and Fénélon chosen to represent 
France in a contest with (perhaps) Milton and Hobbes. We fancy 
that Moliére would be chosen as first champion by @ unanimity of 
French votes, and we doubt whether \Bossuet would come fifth on 
the list. And will the student who is likely to use this book under- 
stand what is meant by the statement (p. 272) that the legitimist 
cause was ruined when the Comte de Chambord refused to give up 
the White Flag of the Bourbons? The book is well supplied with 
tables, and has admirable maps. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s book on French Catholics in the nine- 
teenth century is made up of eight studies, parts of which have 
been previously printed in the English Church Review. They are 
slight in texture, as is natural when we consider their origin, but 
they form a most interesting and useful book. The field through 
which they guide us is one that is not often explored by English- 
men, but it is a most interesting and often a noble part of the story 
of modern France. The three first essays, on Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Montalembert, are the longest, and are written 
with much sympathy, and form an admirable introduction to that 
chapter of the history of Catholicism in the nineteenth century. 
The others concern men less known, such as Veuillot and Gratry, 
and include a study of Emile Ollivier, who would have repudiated 
the title of Catholic. The book is unpretentious, but deserves cordial 
welcome and recommendation. A. J. GRANT. 


A Survey of Modern History. By H. W. Hopes. 282 pp. 1919. 
Blackie. 6s. 

Outlines of European History from 1789 to 1914. By C. L. Taomson 
and M. B. Curran. 424 pp. 1920. Marshall. 6s. 

An Outline Sketch of the Political History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Professor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 180 pp. 
1919. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The History of Europe from 1862 to 1914. By L. C. Horr and 
A. W. Cuitton. 611 pp. 1918. The Macmillan Co. 14s. 
Armed Peace: A Political History of Europe from 1870 to 1914. By 
W. S. Davis, in collaboration with W. AnpERson and M. W. 

TyLor. 3891 pp. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

European History since 1870. By C. H. Currey. 235 pp. 1918. 

Sydney: Teachers’ College Press. 4s. 6d. 


These books, taken as a group, are interesting evidence of the 
general Anglo-Saxon view of the nineteenth century. The authors 
come from the University of London, from the secretariate of his- 
torical societies, from the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, the 
University of Minnesota, the United States Military Academy, and 
the Teachers’ College, Sydney. Two of the books are school-books, 
one is a text-book for a wider public, three are books for the general 
reader. 

The school text-books reach a fair standard of accuracy, but do 
not try to leave the beaten track; they describe rather than account 
for the events of their period; and in their descriptions the authors 
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have not learned how rightly to economise space. Thus Mr. Hodges, 
though he successfully avoids the ‘‘ Hurrah ’’ type of school history, 
puts into his book too much of the talk which a good schoolmaster 
gives to his class; the book is thus rather a substitute for, than sup- 
plement to, a class lesson. The method is, in itself, a little dan- 
gerous: it may lead to dogmatism of a somewhat alarming kind; it 
perpetuates illustrations useful in talk, but jejune in print; and 
because it leads to diffuseness, it may even defeat its own end, and 
become dull. ‘Thus the description of Albania on p. 102 might have 
been cut down to make room for an account of Ali Pasha’s death (a 
story that would fix in a boy’s mind the essential wildness of Balkan 
politics). Similarly, the Zollverein is given as one of the causes of 
German unification: the equally important fact that a great railway 
system cannot be worked in a hundred little states is ignored. The 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia under one prince is mentioned; two 
more sentences would have sufficed to show how this union was 
carried out in spite of the foolish prohibition of the Powers. 
Still, Mr. Hodges has written a readable book; his maps are quite 
excellent, and he is much to be congratulated upon including a 
chapter on American history. 

Miss Thomson and Miss Curran have definitely acknowledged 
themselves to be middlemen between the older schooiboy and the 
larger text-books. It may, perhaps, be said that this service is 
best performed by the experts themselves—and has been so per- 
formed. In any case, a book of this kind should retail foreign 
sources and not merely minor English and French text-books. The 
list of authorities which the authors have selected is not very repre- 
sentative of English, still less of French historians, while it does not 
include any untranslated German or Italian writers. Nor does the 
book go deeply into questions. For instance, Bonaparte’s Egyptian 
expedition is described without any reference to the question why 
the brilliantly successful general of the Italian campaigns should 
have staked his military reputation on an overseas expedition, when 
he must have known that he could not keep the command of the 
sea. The Ultramontane movement is mentioned, but not explained; 
papal infallibility (wrongly defined) is treated almost as a sudden 
freak; important men such as Andrassy, Gorchakoff, Stratford 
Canning, Gambetta are merely labelled, and there is no attempt to 
view with imaginative sympathy lost or unpopular causes. 

Professor Hearnshaw’s Outline Sketch is businesslike and inter- 
esting, although in the few passages where the author permits him- 
self a little purple, his style hardly suits his public (e.g., ‘‘ a restless 
and reckless ochlocracy ’’); nor are his comparisons always happy— 
as, for example, the remark that “‘ Louis XVI., both in character 
and destiny, recalls Charles I.’’ But there is altogether admirable 
compression and generalisation, and the book, with its temperate 
judgments and wide outlook, would be of value as an introduction to 
European history. It is a pity that it dces not contain a short 
chapter on the primary and secondary authorities available in any 
large municipal library or institution. 

The American and Australian books have great interest for a stay- 
at-home reviewer; they represent a point of view from which the next 
generation of non-European Anglo-Saxons will judge European 
affairs. The difference of outlook from our own is sometimes clear from 
the failure to catch certain of the subtleties of English life; Glad- 
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stone, for example, 1s said to have ‘‘ had a regular academic train. 
ing, and topped it off with six months of foreign travel ’’; the word 
‘* Ulsterites ’’ sounds to us more a medical than a geographical or 
political term; and it is startling to find Bismarck regarded as a 
‘“ genius moving smong men of little minds.’’ But in the general 
spirit of the books there is great hopefulness and real evidence that 
the repercussion of European politics upon the democratic world 
outside Europe is being understood better than it was ten years ago. 
It must be said, however, that none of the three books—though 
two of them are larger in size—really go more deeply into questions 
than do the English text-books. Messrs. Holt and Chilton are the 
most ambitious. Their book is well planned, but the execution is 
not so good ; there are some tell-tale slips and omissions in the biblio- 
graphy; the method of elaborate subdivision has been followed, but 
has led to a good deal of verbal repetition; events are mentioned in 
one chapter, described and explained in another. The details of the 
19th century wars are not always given with accuracy, and there is 
an odd failure to make the characters living. 

Dr. Davis and his collaborators begin with a startling remark of 
President Wilson’s that ‘‘ you can explain most wars [not the recent 
war] very simply.’’ They then propose to give a “‘ non-technical ”’ 
account of the causes of the recent war. It is unfortunate that the 
authors’ idea of « ‘* non-technical’’ history is a history in which 
documents can give place to verbiage. Thus the first chapter has a 
brightly coloured account of the incident of the Ems telegram. 
Moltke’s feelings, Roon’s feelings, Bismarck’s feelings are described, 
but the text of the telegram is not given. Occasionally this love of 
bright antitheses gets the better not only of historical accuracy, but 
of good taste: it is surely a complete ‘‘ high-brow ’’ misunderstand- 
ing of European history to speak of the Russian peasant as ‘‘ grovel- 
ling before the local orthodox priest and his dirty icons.’’ When these 
criticisms have been made, and when the reader is put on his guard, 
it must gladly be said that Dr. Davis has produced an eminently 
readable book, full of life and full of picturesque and amusing 
stories. Some of these stories to a ‘‘ technical ’’ historian are a 
little worn; many are merely ‘“‘ ben trovato,’’ but all the same, a 
book on the 18th century from the same writers would be a welcome 
entertainment ! 

Mr. Currey’s book is, more even than Dr. Davis’, a war book. As 
such it shows soundness of judgment in beginning with the Balkans, 
and in concluding with a short but good summary of what may be 
called the deeper causes of the war. There are, indeed, odd lapses, 
such as the remark that a Greek quarter ‘‘ grew up ’’ in Constanti- 
nople. But Mr. Currey has written clearly, has consulted as many 
authorities as were accessible to him, and should have a good educa- 
tional value for his readers. 

Perhaps one criticism applies to all these—and most other— 
books written about the war during the years of the war, and accounts 
for their air of unreality. It is so easy to forget, so uncomforting to 
remember ‘‘ how men fight and lose the battle, and the thing that 
they fought for comes about in spite of their defeat, and when it 
comes turns out not to be what they meant, and other men have to 
fight for what they meant under another name.”’ 


E. L. Woopwarp. 
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History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. By James Forp Ruopzs. 


1919. 8vo. Pp. 400. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
128. 6d. 


During the war many parallels to be found in the American 
Civil War, besides its almost equal length, occurred to us: the great 
work done by women (even in munitions), the small value of half- 
trained troops, the long stalemate of trench warfare in the Peters- 
burg lines, the triumph of attrition and of the ‘‘ Anaconda”’ 
blockade, and the final defeat of the men in grey in both cases. 
They made us look forward to reviving our memories of 1861-1865, 
and Dr. Rhodes’ beautifully printed 400-page volume seemed made 
for the purpose. Though we have read it from cover to cover with 
interest, it is not what we expected. History, in the sense of being 
impartial and founded on the best authorities, it is not; military 
history, though it is mainly concerned with the operations of war, it 
is most certainly not; it is merely a review in which the author has 
written at length on phases that apparently interest him, and 
omitted mention of much that should appear in even a condensed 
history. The book is of little use, and would be merely puzzling to 
anyone commencing the study of the war, and it is of no use what- 
ever to military students. Frankly, it is written by a Northerner 
for Northerners, and it speaks of American institutions and national 
heroes without explanation or introduction as if they were subjects 
of common knowledge. The author is kind enough, however, as 
regards the ‘‘ Missouri compromise,’’ ‘‘ Copperhead,’’ ‘‘ Sanitary 
fairs,’’ and such like, to give a reference to his seven-volume History 
of the United States. 

For him the war was fought to abolish slavery; will our great war 
be equally ineffective in abolishing militarism? Mr. Dooley, in a 
jest that is perilously near the truth, has summed up the results of 
the Civil War—-‘‘ the war of emancipation has given every negro 
the right to be lynched ’’; and he might have added a parenthesis 
about peonage. Whose is now the “‘ Lost Cause’’ if the war 
was not fought to maintain the Union? Dr. Rhodes has to admit 
that during the war ‘“‘ instead of rising they [the slaves] remained 
patiently submissive and faithful to their owners. . . . The 
able-bodied negroes remained on the plantations on the sparsely 
settled country of the Confederacy, while, with few exceptions, the 
white people were oid or diseased men, women and children. Here 
is a remarkable picture, and one that discovers virtues in the 
Southern Negro, and merit in the civilisation under which they had 
been trained.’’ 

Lincoln is his one hero, and everybody else is belittled to make 
him greater. This is hardly necessary in these days. Even the 
British public know all about him, for has not his story been pre- 
sented to them in a novel and in a play? Dr. Rhodes devotes pages 
to prove the incapacity of General McClellan. Now, it is undis- 
puted that he handled remarkably well a less than half-trained 
‘* organisation ’’ of men recruited mainly from the cities, with 
hardly a regular officer amongst them, against an army of men accus- 
tomed to the outdoor life, operating mostly in their own territory, 
led by the pick of the professional officers of the U.S. Army (Dr. 
Rhodes never points out these differences) and commanded by one 
whom the !ate Colonel G. F, R. Henderson called “‘ the greatest 
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English-speaking general of all time.’’ What is most significant as 
regards McClellan's military skill is the miserable failure against 
Lee of the commanders selected by Lincoln to succeed him—Pope, 
Burnside, Hooker. Dr. Rhodes does quote some favourable judg- 
ments of McCleilan, but not the one that will ever carry most weight. 
When Lee was asked after the war, as recorded by his youngest son, 
who was the best general on the other side, he replied, using for 
once a forcible expression: ‘‘ McClellan, by all the odds.’’ Among 
soldiers there is no reasonable doubt that had not Lincoln interfered 
with his commander in May, 1862, and, to protect Washington, 
withdrawn McDowell's Corps, McClellan would have taken Rich- 
mond. Dr. Rhodes slurs over this grave mistake of Lincoln’s. No 
other Northern commander got as near to the Confederate Capital 
as McClellan did for three years. Dr. Rhodes admits that he wanted 
to carry out in 1862 the operation of crossing the James River which 
led to Grant’s success, but was prevented by the President. 

Lincoln’s great merit, as head of the Government, in reference 
to the Army is that in the course of a long war he learnt not to inter- 
fere in military operations. The great war would have been shorter, 
perhaps, if some living statesmen had become equally wise. 
To Grant the author allows some merit, but we are constantly 
being reminded that he drank during ‘the war, e.g., on pages 
255, 305, 325, etc. Even if true, it never affected the issue. After 
a hard day’s fighting a glass of good wine is one of the greatest gifts 
of God, a German general has written, and for once we agree with our 
late enemy. Even Stanton is labelled inefficient, along with Halleck. 
Sherman, Farragut and Thomas, however, seem to be favourites, 
although the last-named’s important victory at Nashville gets exactly 
two lines; Second Bull Run has four lines, whilst the capture of 
Donelson has five pages, and Chancellorsville seven. There is ex- 
ceedingly little about the Navy, and no allusion to the influence of 
sea power in Grant’s Wilderness campaign. In general, however, 
operations in the West, where the Federals had practically continu- 
ous success, receives more attention than the Virginian and decisive 
theatre. The author does not, however, point out that in the West 
the personnel of the two opposing forces was much of the same 
class, and the balance was turned by superior numbers and far 
superior war material. He surely does not believe what he writes 
that ‘‘ During the last two years of the war the Northern artillery 
may have been superior to the Southern.’”’ After 1861 it was 
superior in numbers and quality, and particularly in ammunition. 
Let him look at the ‘‘ Atlas ’’ that accompanies the Official Records, 
and he will see a plate of the Confederate artillery—a most astonish- 
ing museum of old iron 

One most remarkable thing, which alone would cause one to 
doubt Dr. Rhodes’s judgment, is that he praises Kilpatrick as a 
cavalry leader (‘‘ Killeavalry '’ is what the army called him), and he 
never from first to last mentions the name of J. E. B. Stuart—not 
even the absence from the field at Gettysburg of the mounted troops 
he commanded; yet the loss of Lee’s ‘‘ eyes ’’ at this crisis was a 
very great and far-reaching factor in the operations. But what can 
be expected of an historian who accepts to-day the statements of 
Longstreet and Carl Schurz about Gettysburg? Dr. Rhodes 
seems to have no knowledge of other wars to give him a 
standard by which to judge the Civil War. He believes that 
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the surrender of 28,231 men at Appomattox C.H. is a record in 
modern campaigns, and speaks of the ‘‘ huge mine ’’ of the Peters- 
burg salient. (It was 8,000 lb. ; a record of over 100,000 lb. of powder 
was made at the siege of Alicante years before.) 

It is when he gets away from things military that he is at his 
best. The chapter on the social life and conditions of living in the 
North and South during the war is excellent. The Slidell and Mason 
incident is well told, though at unnecessary length for such a book. 
There is a chapter, of course, on the Alabama (without mention of 
Admiral Semmes’s name), with a great deal about the general senti- 
ment of the British towards the war. He quotes a speech of Glad- 
stone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, in October, 1862, in which 
he said, ‘‘ We may anticipate with certainty the success of the 
Southern States so far as their separation from the North is con 
cerned,’’ and gives the views of many distinguished Englishmen. He 
is indignant that Carlyle declared himself neutral. ‘‘ Carlyle, who 
had received the first money for his ‘ French Revolution’ from 
Boston, when ‘ not a penny had been realised in England.’’’ He 
does not give his authority for writing: ‘‘ Tennyson, the poet of the 
people, though filled with conventional horror of the war, was inspired 
by the hope of the abolition of slavery, and used to sing with 
enthusiasm : 

‘Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
His soul goes marching on.’ ”’ 


J. E. Epmonps. 


A Short History of the Great War. By A. F. Pouuarp, M.A., 
Litt.D. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Great World War. F. Maynarp Brice, 
B.A. H. F. W. Deane and Sons, The Year-Book Press. 6s. 
Battles for Peace. By Euizapeta O’Nemwu. Hodder & Stough- 

ton. 3s. 6d. 


‘* Strategy,’’ wrote Clausewitz, ‘‘ is the theory of the use of com- 
bats for the object of the war,’’ but “‘ To see the whole secret of the 
art of war in the formula in a certain time, at a certain point, to 
bring up superior masses—is a restriction overruled by the force of 
realities.’’ Amongst such realities he acknowledges the force of 
political considerations, but he calls the custom of keeping strategy 
in the Cabinet and not with the Army “ a thing only allowable if 
the Cabinet is so near to the Army that it can be taken for the chief 
headquarters of the Army.’’ We find on the side of our opponents 
in the Great War the nearest possible approach to a practical appli- 
cation of those doctrines. About the Allied and Associated Powers, 
on the other hand, Professor Pollard writes: ‘‘ The strategical con- 
duct of the war rested not with the Entente generals, but with the 
heterogeneous Governments which employed them’; and again, 
‘“‘ A strategy which may be unsound on purely military grounds may 
be completely justified by political reasons."’ In these extracts we 
find the core of the divergent views of strategy, as seen by those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of battles, the seaman and the soldier, 
and by those responsible for the conduct of war, the statesmen. The 
creed of the fighting leaders is that, if everything in war could be 
subordinated to the winning of battles, then ‘‘ political considera- 
tions ’’ would soon settle themselves. 

In a vivid narrative, Professor Pollard brings the trained mind 
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of the historian to bear upon such problems under present day con- 
ditions; he deals in detail with the kaleidoscopic situations at dif- 
ferent periods in the different war areas, and their relationship to 
the main issue. We are able, with his help, to apply the test of 
military or political effectiveness to every operation, and to trace 
the relative value attached thereto, on the one side by a ‘* Cabinet 
that can be taken for the chief headquarters of an Army,’’ and on 
the other by the ‘‘ heterogeneous Governments that employed the 
Entente generals.’’ We can grasp the vital importance in these 
days of having, behind the fighting forces, great industrial nations 
whose productive energies can be devoted to the provision of war 
material for the fighting forces. The sore need of such resources is 
shown to have been one of the most potent factors leading to the 
collapse of the Russian armies. We can also trace the influence of 
food supplies, as affected by a sea blockade, upon the ultimate issue 
in a war fought to a finish between nations. 

It is impossible to do justice to Professor Pollard’s book within 
the compass of a short review. He has undertaken a Herculean 
task in writing it so soon, and he has succeeded where most others 
would have failed. In future editions he will doubtless embody a 
few amendments based upon later information. For instance, in 
his account of the sea war, we find the loss of the ‘* Indefatigable ”’ 
and ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’ at Jutland attributed to the fire from Scheer’s 
battleships during Beatty’s turn from S. to N. Both vessels were 
lost in the action with Hipper’s battle-cruisers, before the German 
battleships came in sight and Beatty turned northward. Then again, 
material from Ludendorff’s account of the inception and conduct 
of the battle of Tannenberg, subsequently published, will doubtless 
be embodied when the book is revised, and some of the inner history 
of the causes of failure of the Nivelle offensive of 1917 could be 
added with advantage. Taking the history as a whole, the reader 
is struck with the brilliant powers of intuition and deduction which 
have enabled the author to deduce from current events the motives 
actuating the statesmen and the soldiers of different countries. Most 
of his deductions have already been confirmed by first-hand 
evidence. 

In connection with the conflict between political and military 
ideals in the conduct of war, it may be of interest to mention here 
our own distribution of military man-power. For every three men 
sent to fight the main German army on the ‘* Western Front,’’ in 
France and Flanders, we sent two men to other theatres. Pro- 
fessor Pollard describes the political and other motives which led to 
that departure from the theoretical conception of sound military 
strategy. His pages dealing with the Dardanelles, Macedonia, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, and Syria are of special interest in this con- 
nection. The aftermath of British strategy in 1915, when we 
launched, with insufficient resources, two great offensives in dif- 
ferent theatres of war, one of them for “ political’’ reasons, is 
clearly brought out in the chapter on the Foundations of Peace, 
which is one of the best in the book. 

Those who allot to whole nations collectively the credit for noble 
and unselfish impulse in war will find the following passage both 
wholesome and humbling :— 

‘‘The intense agitation of war brought out the worst in the bad as 
well as the best in the good, Much that came to the top was ecum, 
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while often the salt of the earth went under. Treason blotted the 
pages illumined by heroism, and profiteering tarnished peoples re- 
deemed by the devotion of their sons. Wastefulness and corruption 
ran riot even in government circles, while thousands of humble men 
and women voluntarily stinted and starved themselves beyond the 
rigid requirements of the law. Lip-service was paid to the principle 
of equality in sacrifice, and some efforts were made to enforce it. 
But they failed to remove the inexorable inequalities of human fate, 
and the war which brought death and distress to millions, brought 
to others ease and honours, wealth and fame.’’ 

Professor Pollard’s book is indispensable to all students of the 
Great War. In their interest it is hoped that in future editions the 
dates and years will be added to the page headlines. 

The material in Mr. Bridge’s little historical précis is admirably 
arranged. It can be recommended to all in search of a brief recital 
of the main facts in a convenient form, without comments. The 
emphatic type of the headlines to the paragraphs will be found 
specially convenient by those needing a handy book for speedy 
reference, and there is a good index. The book is eminently read- 
able, being written in popular language, and it is, in the main, 
accurate, considering the date of compilation (January, 1919), but 
there is a slip under the heading ‘*‘ War,’’ on page 13. The date of 
the invasion of Belgium by the advanced guard of the German Army 
is given there, and in the chronological table, as August 3, 1914. 
The point is of some importance. The same error crept into the 
Bryce Commission report. Both the Belgian and German accounts 
show that the date was August 4th, early in the morning. Then 
again, in a paragraph “ Britain and her Allies’’ (p. 62), we find 
a reference to ‘‘ our Two-Power Navy’’ in 1914, a standard aban- 
doned by us for some years previously; and the account of the 
Battle of Jutland is marred by the sentence: ‘‘ The German losses 
must have been much heavier than ours, although they did not 
admit it.’’ “By the light of the future,’’ writes the author, 
“‘ statements may have to be revised and opinions reconsidered.’’ 
New material which has since become available for writers of his- 
tory indicates that the book has not lost in value, and we can 
endorse the author’s hope that teachers will find it useful, either 
as a class-book for their pupils, or a foundation for their own teach- 
ing. The moral impetus which inspired the Entente Powers to 
ultimate victory is indicated by an artistic frontispiece in colours, by 
Henry J. Ford. 

Battles for Peace is a less ambitious work than the 
two previously mentioned. The narrative is carried up to 
April, 1918. It is ‘‘ The story of the Great War told for 
children,’’ as the sub-title explains. The author has shown 
judgment and sense of proportion in selecting for emphasis 
the outstanding features of the struggle between the fighting 
forces at sea and on land. The book, stopping, as it does, before the 
climax and débacle of the Central Powers, requires completion, and 
it is worthy of the task involved. The present text requires little 
revision. The current fallacy that the German losses at Jutland 
were heavier than the British is, however, repeated, and the date 
of the invasion of Belgium is given as August 2nd. Maps of France 
and Flanders, and of Northern Italy, should be added, as without 
them it is difficult in places to follow the text. G. G. Aston, 
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New Methods of Adjusting International Disputes. By Sir Tuomas 
Barciay. xiv+206 pp. 1917. Constable. 

A Confederation of the Nations: Its Powers and Constitutions. By 
Ernest Barker. 54 pp. 1918. Clarendon Press. 1s. 

League of Nations: A Chapter in the History of the Movement. By 
THEODORE MarsurG. 6+139 pp. 1918. Macmillan Co. 38s. 

The European Commonwealth: Problems Historical and Diplomatic. 
By J. A. R. Marriorr. xi+370 pp. 1918. Clarendon Press. 

A Republic of Nations: A Study of the Organisation of a Federal 
League of Nations. By R. C. Minor. xxxix+316 pp. 1918. 
Milford. 12s. 6d. 

The Commonwealth at War. vi+256 pp. 1917. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. By. A. F. Pouuarp. 

The League of Nations: An Historical Argument. By A. F. 
PotuarD. 68 pp. 1918. Clarendon Press. 1s. 

The League of Nations: A Practical Suggestion. By Gen. Smuts. 
vi+71 pp. 1918. Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. 

A Scciety of States: Or Sovereignty, Independence, and Equality 
in a League of Nations. By W. T. S. Srattyprass. 176 pp. 
1918. Routledge. . 1s. 9d 


All these works are material for history, rather than recorded 
fact. All written before the Peace Conference, and most of them 
after the close of hostilities in 1918, they express the views of learned 
men as to the means of making peace permanent. All are based on 
broad knowledge of the past, and all are reasonably optimistic. All 
express the desire for action, were intended to simulate it, and 
formulate, some more, some less, definitely constructive plans. 
They represent public opinion in the making; public opinion of those 
rather near the centre of authority. 

Sir Thomas Barclay has written a conservative treatise describ- 
ing and relating to the general system of international law, the newer 
methods of settling international disputes. More than half the space 
is devoted to arbitration, the first genuine instance of which he finds 
to be the Alabama case of 1871, and in connection with which he 
discusses The Hague Conferences. From this point of view his work 
constitutes a valuable addenda to the standard books on interna- 
tional law, given in cléar, concise, and reliable form. In addition, 
it is permeated with a sense of the urgent necessity of an effective 
machinery for peace, as is indicated by his dedication to Andrew 
Carnegie. ‘his machinery he hopes to find in an extension and 
improvement of methods already devised, while the power to make 
them effective he thinks can best be formed ‘‘ by the revival of such 
a European concert as will insure co-operation among States on a 
similar level of civilisation ’’ (p. 134). 

The volume of Mr. Marriott contains fifteen essays, all but one 
written during the war. The main theme is found in the develop- 
ment of democracy and nationalism in Europe during the modern 
age, particularly since the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
a subsidiary theme is found in the problems of the Near East, which 
are treated with all his accustomed command of the situation. The 
first chapter is entitled, ‘‘ Nationalism, Internationalism, and Super- 
nationalism,’’ and the last, ‘‘ Projects of Peace: The Holy Alliance 
and the Concert of Europe.’’ Mr. Marriott still feels the enthu- 
siasm of the mid-nineteenth century for the principle of nationality, 
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he believes that the cause of the fall of the Holy Alliance was in 
part, at least, the inherent impossibility of such a project; he lacks 
Sir Thomas’s confidence in International Law. He, therefore, con- 
cludes that if a League of Free Nations is possible, it is only in the 
distant future. Several steps must be securely made before the final 
one is taken. The first should be a closer union between Great 
Britain and the United States. If a League is to be formed at 
once, membership must be confined ‘‘ to States reasonably equal in 
power, not disparate in government, inheriting similar traditions, and 
inspired by common ideals. To attempt more is to risk all ’’ (p. 
370). 
Professor Pollard throughout the war made it his practice by 
lectures and articles to assess current events against the background 
of history. His Commonwealth at War is the most striking illustra- 
tion of this practice of comparison and retrospection which alone pre- 
served sanity in the stress of immediate disaster and apparent chaos. 
His enemies are credulity and loose thinking, and his continuing 
aims the rout of both by historical method. Constructively he dis- 
cusses the British Empire and the League of Nations. The first he 
would not organise: ‘* It will grow as the outward sign of an inward 
grace ’’ (p. 177). The problem of a colonial voice in foreign affairs 
he would meet by the inclusion of colonists in the House of Lords 
(p. 178). 

The second book of Professor Pollard consists of three lectures 
delivered during the last month of the war, forming an epilogue to 
the previous volume. Professor Pollard differs from the preceding 
writers in believing in the necessity of additional international machi- 
nery in the form of a League of Nations. He believes such a league 
to be the logical outcome of historical development, and that it 
should be based on democracy, which has been developing alongside 
of world unity. With his strong historic sense he would have the 
League start merely with judicial powers, trusting to the growing 
confidence in its justice to prevent war, and leaving to time pro- 
vision for other functions. 

Mr. Marburg tells briefly of the movement in the United States 
which resulted in the formulation of the plan for a League to 
Enforce Peace. In thus formulating a plan the leaders in this move- 
ment differentiated themselves somewhat from the preceding writers, 
but the plan itself was simple, its essential point being the pledge to 
use force to compel the signatory Powers to submit disputes to 
arbitration or conciliation. With characteristic American directness 
the originators of the plan straightway sought to commit in its 
favour all those in high places at home and abroad. 

Mr. Barker, in his admirable little pamphlet, which is enlarged 
from a lecture delivered on November 20, 1918, goes farther than 
any of the preceding writers in his conception of the scope of inter- 
national organisation. His proposals are based on what he con- 
siders to be the defects in the present system of international rela- 
tionships, and the actual co-operation existing during the war. He 
believes that arbitration, even combined with conciliation, will not 
prove sufficient, but that a Congress to discuss, and an Executive, 
are necessary from the first. He discusses the question of repre- 
sentation, and is fertile in well-considered suggestions. 

Mr. Stallvbrass approaches the question from the side of theory 
rather than history, While he reviews much of the recent literature 
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of the subject, he advances with boldness, and with considerable 
originality, his own views. His greatest contribution is his ruthless 
handling of the traditional view of sovereignty. An interesting 
appendix discusses his problem as it presented itself in the formation 
of the constitution of the United States. 

General Smuts’ book is the hasty outpouring of a mind full of 
the practical problems of the movement for a League of Nations, 
and sharpened by daily argument with the disbelieving and the 
unbelieving. ‘To the historian it will be especially interesting as 
showing the influence which he exerted at the Peace Conference, 
for page after page present, as logical and desirable, provisions which 
the Treaty subsequently embodied. In general, his views were 
more concrete than those of the other writers, and the net result is 
to pile up more functions than they upon the international organi- 
sation to which he looks forward. 

It has seemed to the reviewer that American scholars failed to 
perform their obvious duty of contributing to the formation of a 
united world, the experience derived from the greatest experiment 
in federal unity history has afforded. The attempt of Professor 
Minor to remedy the omission, however, is a little too innocent to 
be a great assistance. He adopts the simple expedient of taking the 
constitution of the United States and making, clause by clause, 
such changes as seem to him necessitated by the difference in cir- 
cumstances. Or rather, when one notes that he is professor of Con- 
stitutional and International Law at the University of Virginia, and 
recalls certain aspects of American history, one is tempted to think 
that the changes are such as he might think would have improved 
the United States constitution itself. For instance, the right of 
secession is carefully provided for. The result he presents ready 
for adoption by the Peace Conference. 

Writing from after the Peace Conference and from America, one 
cannot but be conscious of a dulling in the sense of hope and idealism 
which inspires all these writers. Certainly none of them could have 
been entirely pleased with what was done at Paris. All of them, 
however, show too much knowledge of human affairs to be dis- 
couraged by a failure to remodel the world to their exact pattern, 
and one may think of them all as accepting the results of those 
compromises that resulted from a council representing so many types 
of thought and differing lines of development. It is evident, how- 
ever, that all looked to the United States for support and leadership, 
and that the opposition encountered there must prove a disappoint- 
ment, and should it fail in co-operation, its abstention will cause 
many doubts of the success of the whole. 

Thus to extend our review from the books themselves to the fate 
of the project they discuss is not to wander so far afield as may at 
first appear. ‘They were written with a purpose and must be judged 
in part by their adaptability to their purpose. They fairly represent 
the mass of publications which was intended to prepare the public 
mind for action, and may be compared with the literature fore- 
running other great movements. One cannot but feel that on the 
whole the approach was less well prepared than, for example, that 
to the American constitution. The English discussion, admirable in 
background and in the firm connection established between the past 
and provision for the future, is addressed for the most part to a 
limited audience. In style and character of argument it appeals to 
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the leaders of a democracy, rather than to the voters. The American 
discussion, on the other hand, is entirely too abstract and simple, 
and utterly failed to prepare a public mind almost blank as to the 
complexities of the situation for any solution short of a millennium. 
Peace is a more difficult thing than war, but one cannot but believe 
that had there been a campaign of information relating to its prob- 
lems at all comparable to that on the reasons for, and the measures 
of, the war, there might well have been less disparity between the 
results at Paris and the attitude of the American Senate. 

If rumour be true, President Wilson cannot be held free from 
blame for the absence of this effort. Believing that talk of peace 
would temper the earnestness in war, he seems to have discouraged 
the systematic canvassing of peace problems, at a time when all the 
ability of the country was in his hands to use or discard. His own 
treatment of the subject, so sound and inspiring, dealt with general 
principles only, and even on his return home, he failed—in American 
slang—to get down to cases. If the world is to take its next step 
wisely, under its present democratic auspices, its publicists must do 
better than they have yet done. 

CarL Russe. Fisa. 


Professor Walter Alison Phillips’ Confederation of Europe 
(2nd Edition, Longmans & Co., 12s. 6d. net) is the only work on the 
Congress period which is based on the immensely important docu- 
ments in the British Archives. This new edition has been revised 
in the light both of new published material, and of the events of 
the Great War and Peace Congress, though the framework of the 
book remains unaltered, and in spite of the Great War the Author 
stands by the conclusions which he enunciated in 1914. The book 
is so well known that it is scarcely necessary to insist on its great 
importance at the present time. The experiments of the Congress 
Period now furnish us with material of vital interest, and their 
proper study and interpretation may well influence the future to a 
very large degree. The reputation of Castlereagh as an international 
statesman has already been established by Professor Alison Phillips, 
and, if his judgments on Alexander are less generally accepted, he 
has contributed very much to the elucidation of one of the most 
curious characters in history. The ideals of these men and the 
reasons for their failure to establish an international machine which 
should stand the test of conflicting interests should be part of the 
knowledge not only of the student, but of the general public. 

Professor Alison Phillips’ criticism of the League of Nations in 
the light of past history is acute and penetrating, but lacks perhaps 
an intimate knowledge of recent events. It sets too little store both 
on the imponderabilia of modern life and on the great changes which 
have modified the machinery, economic conditions and aspirations 
of states since the time of Castlereagh and Alexander. But the 
League has everything to gain from the well-informed criticism, and 
all its advocates should be prepared to meet the difficulties raised 
in this exceedingly able work. 

C. K. W. 
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